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Sincerity Is Not Enough 
By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P 


“For Christ, therefore, we are am- 
bassadors.”’ Ronald Knox, in _ his 
‘Retreat for Priests,’’ makes an inter- 
esting comment on this phrase from 
St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Corin- 
thians. The priest, he says, is splen- 
didly isolated from his fellow-men: he 
is like a British ambassador in a foreign 
country who lives at his Embassy 
exempt from the laws of that country. 
The priest is God’s man—not merely 
the servant of God but his ambassador, 
with power to make decisions on his 
own responsibility. To Almighty God 
and not to men is he responsible. 
And if the dignity of his office is im- 
pressive, still more solemn is his 
accountability to the God of Justice. 

His responsibility in the pulpit is no 
less than at the altar or in the con- 
fessional. He is charged with the 
same burden of careful attention and 
devotion whether he is handling the 
Word of God in the pulpit, the Body of 
Christ at the altar, or the cleansing 
Blood in the confessional. It should 
be fulfilled by more than gracious 
reverence. The yoke imposed at Or- 
dination is more than sweetness and 
light: it is a bounden duty of high 


moral earnestness, aggressive dedica- 
tion to the work of saving souls. 

Sincerity, therefore, is not enough. 
Seriousness also is needed. To be 
serious about preaching is to set sin- 
cerity on fire with Pentecostal en- 
thusiasm. We hear that the drums of 
international discord are beating the 
world’s death-march to an irresistible 
doom. That may or may not be so, 
but we do know that there is a colossal 
amount of mortal sin in the world, 
and that it is up to us priests to keep 
as many souls as possible out of hell. 
Perhaps the situation is not as black 
as Bloy pictured it when he spoke 
about the Failure of the Redemption: 
“Much good it did to be the Son of 
God and to die as a son of man, only to 
end, after being trampled upon by 
devils throughout nineteen centuries, 
with the Catholicism of our day!”’ 
Yet, the shadows are so heavy and sin 
so rife that we might well preach as if 
the Day of the Lord was nigh. 


Needed a Masculine Gospel 


Scripture has harsh words for those 
who are neither hot nor cold. These 
are times that call for a masculine 
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gospel—for speech that is yea and 
nay, and not for half-truths and com- 
promises and mealy-mouthed elocu- 
tion. The time of crisis is no time for 
a priest to stand in his pulpit and talk 
like a member of the local Chamber of 
Commerce. Francis Xavier said he 
would like to run through the univer- 
sities of Europe shouting out that 
there are millions of souls to be saved. 
Perhaps we need a Francis Xavier to 
wake us up. Newman said truly that 
the Church would rather save a Cala- 
brian bandit or a beggar of Palermo 
than run a hundred lines of railroad 
through the length of Italy. If one 
soul is so important, we ought to raise 
the devil on Sunday morning when we 
think of the aggregate sins of our city 
on Saturday night. We ought to be 
serious in our preaching on sin. 

There is a little old lady in every 
parish who loves to give advice. She 
has been nurtured on sentimental 
religious literature, and she feels that 
preachers should be eaten up, not with 
the zeal of the Lord, but with good 
taste. She tells the young curate 
that prudence and temperance are 
such lovely virtues, and so pleasing in 
a priest! And the tragedy is that the 
young priest may listen to her, and 
become as discreet and passionless as a 
lily in a book. 


Preacher Must Speak from Accurate 
Knowledge 


To-day we need priests who will 
speak their mind right out loud. Of 
course, they should be certain that 
they know what they are talking 
about. Great harm has been done by 
preachers who made a public display of 
their ignorance. Father Francis Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., in the Ecclesiastical 
Review (January, 1946, p. 34), called 
attention to the need of careful study 


of any point on which a priest is pre- 
paring to preach. For instance, he 
might thoughtlessly say that the 
Church teaches that everyone has a 
special guardian angel, or that the 
souls in Purgatory pray for the living. 
Church teaching must not be confused 
with theological opinions. Again, a 
priest might incorrectly refer to the 
“soul of the Church”’ or the “right of 
everyone to practise whatever religion 
he pleases.”’ 

Even greater trouble has been 
caused by a preacher’s ignorance of 
secular matters. People resent very 
keenly the preacher who expounds 
some scientific, technical or artistic 
idea or fact which is absolutely untrue. 
Take, for instance, the matter of 
sexual information. There is an old 
expression: “‘None so happy as the 
ignorant priest.” It’s true for the 
priest bound to celibacy, since his 
knowledge of sex must perforce be 
theoretical, not experimental. But 
it’s very false modesty to flaunt your 
ignorance of sex by telling married 
people something they know is wide 
of the mark. A few months ago, a 
Catholic nurse wrote to the editors of 
a priests’ magazine protesting against 
certain theological writers for their 
inaccuracies and misstatements re- 


-garding the possibility of sexual inter- 


course under duress. Whether or 
not she was right is beside the point. 
Her letter reminds us that a priest 
had better confine himself to broad 
principles in talking about sex; else, 
he might expose himself to contradic- 
tion and distrust. Not all hearers will 
be as kind as the old Irish woman who 
said of the visiting missionary: “I 
wish to heaven I knew as little about 
marriage as that man knows!” 

To be serious about preaching means 
to be serious about preparing your 
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material. The wise priest will try to 
shy off from a discussion of secular 
arts or sciences, but, if it becomes 
necessary, he ought to acquaint him- 
self with the best thought in a particu- 
lar field. How the lawyer squirms 
when he hears an uninformed preacher 
orating on contracts or the Taft- 
Hartley law! How the social worker 
writhes when the priest untrained in 
the social work pontificates on the 
matter of adoption of children! Sev- 
eral Freemasons, well-disposed to the 
Church, have told me of wild and 
weird statements about Masonic prac- 
tices uttered by Catholic preachers. 
And art and literature—how they have 
been misjudged and slandered by 
certain clerical lips! 

I believe it was Father Gannon who 
remarked at the time of Einstein’s 
pronouncement on the personality of 
God: “This shows what happens when 
a good first-baseman goes out on the 
golf course.’’ We constantly protest 
against a secular expert who dogma- 
tizes on religion. We might well 
examine our conscience to see if we 
are also making the mistake of in- 
truding into another man’s pasture. 
For a priest talking on a purely medical 
matter has just as much authority as a 
doctor speaking on sin. 


The Truth Must Be Declared 


But if we are solidly and securely 
certain of the truth of our sermon 
material, then we should open fire 
with no guns spiked. Let the truth 
be told though the heavens fall! The 
priest of sensitive and refined feelings 


must be specially careful to do his 
duty. For he has been trained to 


feel noble emotions, but oftentimes 
the very training has tended to atrophy 
his power for action. Cardinal New- 


man! brings this point out very clearly: 
“God has made us feel in order that we 
go on to act in consequence of feeling; 
if then we allow our feelings to be 
excited without acting upon them, we 
do mischief to the moral system within 
us, just as we might spoil a watch... 
by playing with the wheels of it.” 
The priest of refined tastes and dec- 
orous conversation often has to fight 
against a natural disinclination to 
fight. But, as a preacher, he will . 
have to fight if he is going to do his 
duty to God and souls. He will have 
to face the penalties of telling the 
truth, ready to say with Pope Hilde- 
brand: “I have loved justice and 
hated iniquity; therefore I die in 
exile.”’ 

Even in Catholic pulpits there is 
altogether too much circumlocution, 
too much hedging on critical questions, 
too much of the wisdom of the world. 
The devil is not only the father of 
lies, but also the author of maxims 
such as: “Let sleeping dogs lie. Keep 
your distance. Don’t stir up trouble.” 
As cardinal virtues he lists caution, 
tact and diplomacy, and the greatest 
of these is diplomacy. At the Herald- 
Tribune Forum this year at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, the opening speakers on 
the Religion program read their harm- 
less little papers to a listless audience. 
Anything controversial, of course, had 
to be concealed under a cloud of ab- 
stractions. But up stepped Barbara 
Ward, the young English magazine- 
editor, and she awakened the drowsy 
by a brilliant talk on the Catholic 
Church and human freedom. “I am 
a Catholic because....’’ It was a 
bold speech in the best sense of that 
adjective, and the audience, far from 


1“The Spirit of Cardinal Newman,” 
Spiritual Classics Series (Burns-Oates, Lon- 
don), p. 67. 
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Catholic, gave her an unusual burst of 
applause. Would that every priest in 
New York could have been present 
that day to hear this Joan of Arc! 

Courage, that is what our pulpit 
needs! Courage now, to-day—not to- 
morrow! . Seriousness in the pulpit 
carries courage with it. A _ serious 
preacher feels more than the sincerity 
of his heart; he feels a pressing sense of 
urgency telling him to say it now or 
forever be still. Now is the big 
moment to strike. Of course, there is 
the virtue of prudence, that spiritual 
gyroscope that keeps all phases of 
our spiritual life on an even keel. 
But prudence is not synonymous with 
hesitation. Prudence often directs im- 
mediate accion as the means to attain 
anend. It’s not only in war that we 
have ‘‘to get thah fustest with the 
mostest.’’ Incisive, rapid decision is 
just as necessary in killing a moral 
evil. The Church in America is 
prosperous to-day and we know the 
bleak story of comfortable periods 
in church history. The preachers 
tailor religion to fit the times. Our 
government is friendly, our people are 
generous, here in America. When we 
hear about birth-control rampant in 
parishes, scandalous intoxication, un- 
adulterated paganism six days of the 
week, it is so easy to shrug the shoul- 
ders and put it on the agenda for next 
month or next year as a problem to be 
solved. The Book of Ezechiel (xiii. 
10) tells us that the hand of the Lord 
shall touch false prophets: ‘Because 
they have deceived My people, saying: 
‘Peace,’ and there is no peace.”’ 


Sincerity Demands Plain Language 


If you are serious in your preaching, 
you will instinctively avoid that bane of 
the pulpit, formal vocabulary. A priest 
who is morally earnest will choose the 


best weapons at hiscommand. Formal 
words—like immemorial, quintessence, 
sentient—are bookish words seldom 
used in conversation, and never used by 
a man who is anxious to drive an idea 
home. They are dressy words. that 
are part of the “evening clothes” of a 
scholar or littérateur. Many well- 
composed and well-delivered sermons 
have failed to make any impression 
because they were given in a language 
almost as foreign to our common 
people as Esperanto. If you want to 
mystify the ordinary Sunday congrega- 
tion, deliver a talk on “Secularism” 
or “Liberalism’’ and sprinkle it freely 
with French and Latin quotes and 
scientific jargon. 

If you want to speak seriously, with 
a burning desire to transmit your mes- 
sage to the people, use concrete words. 
Beware abstractions as you would be- 
ware of the devil; they are a trap for 
the preacher. It is hard for the 
preacher himself to get excited about 
an abstraction, and it’s still harder for 
the people to hate the intangible. You 
wipe your windshield when you drive 
acar; make sure you wipe your mental 
vision of all mists and sleet when you 
preach. Universal ideas need to be 
seen and touched before they can be 
loved or hated. Father Gerard Meath 
in Blackfriars (July, 1945, p. 260) lays 
down a good rule. 


“Seek always the concrete word 
rather than the abstract; the simple 
word rather than the elaborate; the 
familiar before the recondite. With 
these beacon fires of truth, we should 
be able to disperse the mists of ob- 
scurity and half-truth which are the 
playground of the devil.”’ 


Simplicity Wins Conviction 


Edward Kilduff in his ‘Words and 
Human Nature” says, without irony 
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or cynicism, that one of the purposes 
of language is to conceal ideas. He 
cites, for instance, the fact that diplo- 
mats, statesmen and politicians often 
find it not to their advantage to be ex- 
plicit. Hence, they will employ vague 
and general terms to straddle an issue. 
There have been, we realize, clerical 
straddlers—and we sometimes wonder 
why fire from heaven did not come 
down to destroy them in their abuse 
of the faculty of speech. 

How concrete and simple and famil- 
iar were the words of Christ:? every 
syllable breathes a natural, high moral 
earnestness. In their down-to-earth 
simplicity they marked a new depar- 
ture from old Hebraic ways of preach- 
ing. St. Mark (xii. 37) says: ‘Anda 
great multitude heard Him gladly.” 
Why? Because of His everyday con- 
versational style in speaking. They 
could understand His word-pictures 
more easily than they could under- 
stand the woolly legal interpretations 
of the Scribes. They were familiar 
with the lilies of the field, motes and 
beams, fig trees and mustard seeds, 
salt and birds of the air. And yet, 
coupled with this simplicity of word- 
usage, there was a seriousness more 
profound than the philosophical inquir- 
ies of Plato. He couched that serious- 
ness in a tone of absolute assurance and 
certainty. 

This tone of sureness is something 
that a serious preacher will always 
possess: not of course with the same 
degree as in the preaching of Christ, 
but nevertheless with a degree of con- 
viction that is seldom found in ordi- 
nary public speaking. Christ didn’t 
quote authorities: He was the Au- 
thority. ‘‘It was said to them of old... 
But I say unto you....’’ Nomilk-and- 


2 Cfr. ‘‘Guidebook to Biblical Literature,” 
by John F. Genung (Book 3). 


water opinions there, and yet at the 
sane time not a trace of egotism. It 
is as if He were saying: ‘‘This is a fact, 
and any man who is sincere cannot 
fail to see it.’’ So, too, with a serious 
preacher to-day. If he is “deadly 
serious,” he will persuade the con- 
science of his hearers. If he is only sin- 
cere, he will merely convince their 
minds. 


Seriousness More Than a Matter of 
Words 


But, of course, seriousness is some- 
thing more than a matter of word- 
usage. That is only a reflection of the 
conscience of a serious preacher. The 
conscience itself is the end-result of 
years of spiritual life ordinated to ac- 
tion. It is a strange kind of spiritual 
life that never overflows into action. 
At the same time pulpit earnestness is 
not something that can be generated 
on the spur of the moment. Either you 
have a zeal for the things of the Lord 
or you haven’t. A few minutes of syn- 
thetic soul-intoxication on Sunday 
morning will not make a _ serious 
preacher. 

The tragedy is that there are so 
many Zealous priests that are impeded 
in their preaching by a false prudence. 
They feel that certain ‘‘hot’’ questions 
will solve themselves if postponed for 
solution, or that the good of the 
Church calls for an impassive attitude 
towards certain evils. Perhaps they 
are affected by rich friends who are 
generous to the Church, and who 
would be hurt by an insistence on 
Catholic principles. Some good priests 
moreover develop the mental disease 
of “‘liberalism”’ very early in life, and 
they always instinctively take the 
“‘liberal’”’ attitude instead of consulting 
the unchanging doctrine of the deposit. 
At any rate, now if ever there is need 
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of preaching that will not hesitate to 
attack the many sins and evils that are 
eating away at the body of Christian- 
ity. To-day surely there is need for 
serious preaching, that type of preach- 
ing that doesn’t dissipate itself in pie- 
tistic poetry or in assaults on long-dead 
evils. To-day there is need of more 
Archbishop Cushings. 


Let Us Have Action Now 


The fine hand of European diplo- 
macy meets a situation by temporiz- 
ing, evading, maneuvering and working 
its points through back-stairs influence. 
That's not the American way. We 
Americans believe in getting things 
done—and in a hurry. When the 
Army kicked off against Notre Dame, 
one of the Fighting Irish took the kick- 
off and ran almost the length of the 
field to a touchdown. When the 
American preacher finds a problem 
facing him, he shouldn’t put it under 
his pillow and sleep on it. He should 
take the ball and run with it. Just so 
long as he’s sure of the correctness of 
his knowledge, he should blast away. 


God gave us jurisdiction of the present 
moment. He didn’t ask us to watch 
over the dead yesterday or the unborn 
to-morrow. Our little corner of the 
Lord’s vineyard is ‘‘Now.”’ We learn 
from the past, we trust in the future, 
but we have the moral responsibility 
of acting now. That preacher has 
reason to fear the Judgment who meets 
emergencies by going to bed on a soft 
mattress of abstract word-jugglery and 
diplomatic circumlocution. But a 
truly sincere preacher takes an implicit 
oath every time he steps into the pul- 
pit: ‘I swear to tell the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth—so help me, God!’ . 

There is a haunting beauty in music. 
There is a lift of the heart that comes 
from reading about ‘‘magic casements 
opening on fairy lands forlorn.’”’ Sculp- 
ture like the ‘‘Moses”’ of Michelangelo 
can fill the soul with a sense of power. 
But no force on earth is as warmly 
stimulating and as finely inspirational 
as the human voice speaking with 
clarity and courage out of a heart on 
fire with love of God 


“ 











A Unique Book with a Most Apt Title 
By JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 


I have received an advance copy 
of a most unique book dealing with 
the lay apostolate in all its organized 
forms, written by two men—a priest 
and a layman—both of whom are out- 
standing practitioners in Catholic Ac- 
tion.! The name of one of them has 
gone around the world in the last 
quarter of a century, and those who 
know him intimately, and those who 
know his work, declare that, as a 
layman, he will far eclipse the achieve- 
ments of Frederic Ozanam whom he 
followed as a youth; he still remains 
an active member of the organization 
set on foot by the same Ozanam one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago. 
Against all the urgings of his friends, 
the lay author of this book persists 
in using his pen-name, F. S. Mitchell 
—the name given him when the Irish 
Revolutionists of a generation ago 
sent a committee over to deal with the 
British Premier; being one of the 
young secretaries, he was given a 
fictitious name to guard him against 
possible and even probable reprisals 
in the event that no accord was 
reached between the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Ireland and the English 
Cabinet. The priest collaborator is 
Father Francis J. Ripley, lately a 
chaplain in the British Air Forces 
and also internationally known as an 
exponent of Catholic Action. In this 
volume Father Ripley edits a series of 
talks delivered in Dublin by Mr. F. 
S. Mitchell to his own group of Catho- 





1 Souls at Stake. By Francis J. Ripley and 
F. S. Mitchell (Joseph P. Wagner, Inc., New 
York City). 


lic Actionists, and makes them appli- 
cable to the entire Catholic lay apos- 
tolate. These utterances of Mr. Mitch- 
ell are compressed within the chap- 
ters beginning with the third and end- 
ing with the ninth of this book. 
Father Ripley himself writes chapters 
one and two and also chapters ten, 
eleven, twelve and thirteen. 


Souls at Stake 


The short Introduction is likewise 
written by Father Ripley. After ex- 
plaining the twofold authorship, he 
states the purpose of the work, and 
that purpose runs through evéry 
chapter, fully verifying in almost 
every sentence the choice of the book’s 
title, “Souls at Stake.” Father Ripley 
declares that the book is neither critical 
nor controversial; it does state a point 
of view regarding the nature of the lay 
apostolate with which some may dis- 
agree in part, but there is no intention 
whatsoever of criticizing any existing 
systems or movements. Father Rip- 
ley pertinently -avows that modern 
Catholic Action is still in its infancy, 
and that everyone will benefit by the 
frank propounding and discussion of 
views and theories as to its nature, 
scope and technique. From such dis- 
cussion, he maintains, the whole truth 
will eventually emerge. He observes 
most wisely that it is as yet too early 
for any one movement to claim that it 
represents the absolute ideal. He 
points out that, just as there are 
within the Church many hundreds of 
Congregations of Religious each with 
its own distinctive spirit, so is there 
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room for many different organizations 
of the laity in the general field of 
Catholic Action. In conclusion, he 
states that one of the purposes of the 
present book is to outline the ideal 
and the norm of Catholic Action; 
another purpose is to inspire many 
souls to begin to discharge their 
obligations as active members of the 
Mysiical Body of Christ, and to 
guide them somewhat in regard to the 
technique they must follow. 


Satan Revises His Strategy 


The first chapter, written by Father 
Ripley himself, is entitled ‘Satan 
Revises His Policy.’”’ The literary 
form which he employs in this chapter 
is not new, nor was there any need 
that it should be. The matter treated 
is presented in the livliest possible way, 
for it is well dramatized. The first 
scene opens with the Prime Minister 
of Satan appearing before His Majesty 
at 9:00 a.m. in the year 1927, and 
bringing bad news from the world 
above to that potentate of evil: Christ’s 
Vicar on earth has just sent out a 
challenging call to Catholic Action, 
and the Prime Minister thinks that a 
Conclave should be held forthwith, 
all the Field Commanders of the 
Satanic legions being summoned 
straightway. Then follows a_ver- 
batim report of the conference and of 
the conclusions reached after the 
opinions and advice of the sabled 
Commanders from America, France, 
Spain, Ireland, Australia, Belgium, 
Africa and England have been solic- 
ited. The detailed program adopted 
is a very good résumé of the aber- 
rations in Catholic Action that may 
have been caused—and, in the sight 
of God, were doubtless caused—by the 
malign influence of Hell. The various 
propositions remind us of the mistakes 


we ourselves shall fall into in one way 
or other if we allow subtle secularism to 
beguile us. Here is the detailed strat- 
egy adopted by Satan and his Field 
Commanders, as dramatically devel- 
oped in the opening chapter. 


We must use cunning and sub- 
tlety at all times. 

We must get the humans to fall 
into the ‘‘prayer alone’’ heresy. 

We must prevent devotion to the 
Mother of God, especially such as is 
wholehearted and proportionate to 
her place in God’s plan of Redemp- 
tion. 

We must play on the term, “‘lay”’ 
apostolate, and use it to antagonize 
the clergy. 

We must set up antagonisms 
between the laity themselves, and 
spread abroad confusion as to the 
diocesan or parochial nature of 
Catholic Action. 

We must propagate false notions 
of the apostolate, especially causing 
it to be confused with the spread of 
religious knowledge. 

We must get people to attach 
exaggerated importance to study and 
argument. 

We must suggest that the direct 
apostolate is impossible. 

We must divert the minds of 
apostles from personal contact, and 
get them to concentrate on the mass 
approach. 

We must make them adopt a false 
idea of the liturgical apostolate, one 
concentrating on externals and for- 
getting the essentials. 

We must prevent the Mass being 
used as an instrument either of 
self-sanctification or the apostolate. 

We must foment class-distinctions 
in Catholic Action. 

We must insinuate all kinds of 
prerequisites, so that the number of 
apostles will be reduced. 

We must tempt organizers of 
Catholic Action to boost individual 
plans rather than successful systems. 

We must play on their pride, and 
so get them to make the means or 
system an end in itself. 
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We must cause undue emphasis 
to be placed on the social apostolate 
so that the main spiritual apostolate 
will be overshadowed. 

We must suggest over-organized 
or excessive rigidity. 

We must advise caution against 
asking too much of the individual 
apostle. 


Modern Roads to Chaos 


“Modern Roads to Chaos’ is the 
title that Father Ripley gives to the 
second chapter, in which he contends 
that the general collapse of the present 
world can be summed up under five 
broad headings: failure in politics, 
failure in social organization, failure in 
education, failure in culture, failure 
in religion. He quickly adds by way 
of explanation that those five headings 
do not include everything, and that 
they are not mutually exclusive; yet, 
they do offer a fairly good basis of 
examination. What he says of the 
root cause of the failures, and whence 
we are to look for a remedy, is well 
worth quoting because it is the inspira- 
tion of this entire chapter—the active 
inspiration, I mean, the words that 
will move our little selves to doing our 
bit in promoting the apostolate in our 
own field of endeavor. These words of 
Father Ripley are a trumpet blast: 


“This brings us to the kernel of 
our answer to the questions we pro- 
posed. If the root cause of the 
troubles which affect humanity to- 
day is neglect of God, it is obvious 
that the only real remedy is for 
humanity to return to the spirit and 
teachings of God-made-man. But 
whence is our race to relearn those 
teachings, whence obtain that spirit, 
if not from the one true Catholic 
Apostolic Church? Hence, the coun- 
terstroke of the Church has been 
the call of all her members to the 
apostolate under the general title of 
Catholic Action, and a new em- 
phasis by the Popes on the obliga- 


tion of every member of the Church 
to be an apostle. 

“‘But it must be noted that, even 
though the world were not so wicked, 
the apostolic obligation would still 
be there, for this duty is part and 
parcel of a full Catholic life. The 
Church is Christ’s Mystical Body, 
the continuation of the life of Christ 
upon earth. Therefore, the Church 
must mirror to men every charac- 
teristic of the life of her Head, and 
especially His zeal for souls. The 
whole purpose for which God the 
Son became man was our redemp- 
tion; His whole life was directed 
towards the saving of men’s souls. 
That was why He exemplified every 
virtue during His sojourn upon 
earth: why He preached, why He 
suffered, why He chose to remain 
with us in the Blessed Eucharist, 
why He sent down the Comforter 
upon the Apostles, why He Himself 
appeared to St. Margaret Mary, 
exhibiting His burning Heart. 
Hence, of all His qualities that 
apostolic characteristic must be par- 
ticularly evident to those who exam- 
ine the Church—and not only the 
Church as a whole, but the Church 
as it exists in any place. As the 
visible Church exists only through 
its members, it is clear that every 
individual Catholic is intended to 
mirror to men something of the 
burning and practical zeal of the 
Sacred Heart of Christ. 


“More of the motives for the 
apostolate will be found in the 
pages that follow. For the present 
we are content to state the obligation 
in general terms. Obviously, there 
is room in the Church for a great 
multitude of different movements 
all qualifying to be included under 
the general heading of the lay 
apostolate, but the majority of 
those that have appeared so far 
hardly merit the title of apostolate 
atall. Many of the most publicized 
are run by small numbers of en- 
thusiastic or paid workers, and are 
engaged upon work which at best 
is only preparatory or accessory to 
the real apostolate of soul to soul— 
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the furnishing of educational statis- 
tics and information, the registration 
of teachers, Catholic education re- 
search, providing the Catholic press 
with news, study, the publication of 
programs connected with industrial 
and civic problems, the collecting 
and classifying of legal information, 
the dissemination of literature, and 
so forth. All this is excellent work, 
of course, but not really of the 
essence of the apostolate. 

“Hence our plea that movements 
be started and encouraged every- 
where which are really apostolic, 
based on the apostolate of personal 
contact and open to every prac- 
tising member of the Church. If 
it is true that every Christian must 
be an apostle, then the qualifications 
for engaging in organized apostolic 
work cannot be such as would 
exclude any large numbers. Other- 
wise, a true principle is reduced to an 
absurdity.” 


Mr. Mitchell Takes Over 


The third chapter also opens with a 
bitofdrama. It makes an apt adapta- 
tion of a much: longer episode in a 
current novel where forty-five men are 
in a disabled submarine on the ocean 
bottom waiting for death. Instead of 
forty-five, Mr. Mitchell brings out 
his lesson with but five. The episode 
in the novel had shown that none of 
the forty-five waiting for death had 
spoken of God or given any outward 
indication that a single one of them was 
even thinking of God. The conversa- 
tion in the dialogue is an iteration and 
reiteration of just three -themes: 
“‘Dames, Dollars and Drinks!’ With 
the dialogue finished, Mr. Mitchell 
introduces the theme of this first 
chapter of his (number three of the 
book) with the caption: Who is Re- 
sponsible? The opening paragraphs of 
this thought-provoking chapter give us 
a glimpse into the soul of that out- 
standing contemporary apostle. 


“You say: ‘Only a story!’ No— 
more than a story. It is the pro- 
jection into print of the mind of the 
author, depicting men as he has 
seen, heard and known them. That 
is how he figures*the men of this 
world would deliberately occupy 
their last few moments on earth. 
Admittedly—or at least he would 
probably concede—his picture is 
not balanced; it does not mirror 
our world. But it does represent 
his world. As he is to some extent 
typical of other writers and other 
men, so to some extent is his picture 
typical of the real world. Not that 
we need labor this point, for we 
all know how bad thingsare. There- 
fore, it forms shocking contempla- 
tion. For if there be a gleam of 
faith in a man, it will be fanned to 
flame in those decisive moments. 
If there be in the soul any fear or 
love of God, it will then betray 
itself. Certainly, that would apply 
to the vast bulk of Catholics. Yet, 
I have known a few who made 
their exit in the manner of the crew 
of the submarine—and worse! 


“Now transfer that process of 
thought to the world at large. Run 
the eye of your mind over the great 
cities. In each of them, there are 
multitudes living that life—a life in 
which God has no part, which no 
ray of faith or hope or true charity 
illumines. They are born into the 
great adventure of life, and their 
pilgrimage towards eternity pro- 
ceeds. But according to what prin- 
ciples? Nothing better, nothing 
else, than the principles of the moth 
facing a line of candles. ‘Dames, 
Dollars and Drinks’ are all they 
know about or care about. Then 
enters Death, and here in charity we 
must refrain from adding a fifth 
alliterative link. 

“Surely some one is to blame! 
Surely we are not intended to remain 
spectators of that spiritual chaos 
in the same helpless way that we 
would survey the mad churnings of 
the ocean! Multitudes around us 
are typified by those five poor souls 
whom the introductory dialogue 
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has staged for us. Their spiritual 
darkness is more intense than that of 
“the ocean bed outside the wrecked 
submarine. Either they have never 
been taught to know Christ; or if 
they once were taught, they have 
not been retaught or rewarmed. 
If they were eagerly sought out, 
they might be terrifically different; 
for even the slightest contact of 
grace works strange wonders, and 
may mean the difference between a 
soul’s loss and its salvation. But 
they have not been sought out with 
the intent to effect those changes. 
They have been left forlornly to the 
process of action, interaction, and 
reaction with other victims or agents 
of evil like themselves. And how 


right thoroughly that process does. 


its work!’’ 


Marriage—at a Price! 


Equally challenging are the titles 
of the other chapters contributed by 
Mr. Mitchell: IV. Apathy versus 
Grace; V. Where ts the Magneticism of 
Christ To-Day? VI. The Approach to 
the Masses; VII. The Paralysis of 
Fear; VIII. Unapostolic Christianity 
an Anomaly; IX. Marriage—at a 
Price! One is tempted to make quota- 
tion after quotation from every one of 
these chapters, but perhaps nothing is 
more uniquely pertinent for our day 
and at the same time so feasible as the 
kind of marriages which this great 
apostle, Mr. Mitchell, encourages— 
not marriages for comfort but mar- 
tiages for sacramental achievement. 
Let us hear him state his own views: 


‘Active Catholics should be happy 
in each other’s company. Friend- 
ships should form—man with man, 
girl with girl, man with girl. These 
friendships should be superior to 
common friendships, because in 
them there is an additional element 
—the spiritual. They grow in a 
supernatural soil instead of in a 
merely natural one. Very often, 


too, they are germinated in that 
soil. The effect of this alliance of 
the natural and supernatural prin- 
ciples should be to knit soul to soul— 
almost to fuse them. Wherefore, 
every ‘Catholic Action friendship’ 
should express a special intensity 
and nobility: it should be like unto 
the love of David and Jonathan— 
if it be not as that of Darby and 
Joan! 

“An interesting development of 
Catholic Action has been its mar- 
riages. There have already been 
many of them; others are incubat- 
ing—marriages between Legionaries, 
Jocists, and so on. We should be 
rejoiced by this manifestation, and 
intrigued by its possibilities to 
Catholic Action, to the world and 
to religion. 

“Prima facie, such unions should 
be successful. If ever the basic 
ingredients of success are to be 
present, surely it will be in a mar- 
riage between young Catholic apos- 
tles! Nature and grace combine 
harmoniously to this end. In the 
first place, you have two right- 
intentioned, seriously minded, self- 
sacrificing, tenderhearted, self-re- 
liant people—a real man and a real 
woman. 

“In the second place, you have 
these two souls entering on their 
life’s partnership in quite a special 
way under the auspices of the Most 
Blessed Virgin. ‘I am all thine, 
My Queen, My Mother,’ they must 
often have repeated with their lips 
and meant with their hearts. They 
have given their little leisure, and 
the best that is in them, in active 
service of her. In their future life 
she will be to them, no less than in 
past, a regal queen and a solicitous 
mother. In addition, she will exer- 
cise in their regard a new influence, 
a matrimonial réle. For in the 
measure that each belongs to her, 
so will they belong to each other. 
Thus, dependence on her, which 
ought to characterize every lay 
apostle, will constitute an additional, 
potent principle of oneness between 
them, 
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“What, indeed, may one not 
suppose of such a union—quickened, 
nurtured, as it is in the bosom of the 
Mother of Divine Grace? Surely 
not less than that it be a very model 
of marriage? 

“Do people ever think of getting 
married for God? Is there any 
reality in the phrase, ‘vocation of 
marriage’? Or is this expression 
no more than lip-service? A set of 
ideas quite different from true 
vocational ideals governs the gen- 
eral approach to marriage. 

“It is not that people do not try 
to lead holy lives in matrimony. 
Of course, they do. But the 
butcher, the baker, the candlestick- 
maker—and the civil servant—also 
try to lead holy lives. But that 
does not by itself constitute those 
occupations vocations except in the 
conventional sense of the word. As 
you objected a moment ago (but 
in a contrary sense), marriage is 
different. It is a true vocation in 
every sense of the word, because it 
is a sacramental state—like the 
priesthood itself. Therefore, mar- 
riage is an immense thing, elevated 
farther above merely occupational 
states than Mount Everest is reared 
above ground level. 


“But for full efficacy vocations 
and Sacraments require coéperation; 
and in regard to the great Sacrament 
of Matrimony this condition is not 
being sufficiently satisfied. Its big 
moment is esteemed to be the 
wedding ceremony; after that there 
is little or no advertence to the fact 
of a sacramental condition. If 
graces flow, it is because God freely 
gives them, rather than because of 
any effort to earn them. For in 
the everyday marriage the main 
factors are not faith, hope and 
charity, but pounds, shillings and 
pence; not holiness but worldly 
pursuits; not God but sheer self! 


“Being a sacramental state, the 
graces potential in Matrimony must 
simply be unlimited, transforming, 
ready to seize on every circumstance 
and to fill every moment of life. 
But, without the vocational ideal 


and the advertence, those wonder- 
working graces will largely be un- 
teaped. This is the reason for all 
those unhappy or commponplace 
unions—indistinguishable from the 
marriages of other creeds—which 
surround us. 

“T do not address those who do 
not want to get married, but only 
those who are anxious to, or who 
are thinking of it. Though here I 
venture on a word of warning to the 
others—that those who are refrain- 
ing from marriage for purely selfish 
motives will probably find their 
days bleak and lonely enough when 
the autumn or fall of life comes on 
them. 

“Within the ranks of young 
enthusiastic active Catholics there 
are very many who have the capac- 
ity, and the dormant will, to make 
this venture in faith. Each pair 
who do so will find imitators. 
Many imitators will make a new 
school of thought. Obviously, a 
new school of thought on this 
subject would mean a changed world. 
The time is over-ripe for the at- 
tempt. For even in its lower aspect, 
as a human institution, marriage is 
in peril.”’ 


Father Ripley Not Far Behind 


The readers of this extraordinary 
book, ‘“‘Souls at Stake,” will not find 
any tapering off in theoretical and 
practical thought when they leave the 
seven chapters of Mr. Mitchell and 
go into the four concluding chapters of 
Father Ripley. Complacent clerics, 
no less than complacent laics, may be 
piqued at the straightforward state- 


‘ments of Father Ripley, but that 


won't be the fault of Father Ripley 
but of Catholic doctrine itself in the 
light of its approved and successful 
applications in the whole field of the 
lay apostolate. Sometimes a halter 
must be spoken of even in the house of 
the hanged! But let us see how com- 
prehensive the titles are to his four 
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chapters: X. Marks of the Apostolate; 
XI. A Task for Catholic Educators; 
XII. Social Action and the Catholic 
Apostolate; XIII. True Devotion to 
Mary a Necessary Ingredient. 

Perhaps the most satisfying excerpt 
I can quote to substantiate the state- 
ment I have just made in regard to 
Father Ripley’s eminence as a practi- 
tioner in Catholic Action, no less than 
a teacher of its principles, are the 
following paragraphs from the chapter 
on A Task for Catholic Educators: 


“How can all this be done (the 
education of Catholics in the lay 
apostolate)? The best answer to 
that is to describe a parish of our 
acquaintance in which the priests 
were united in their effort to attain 
the Catholic ideal. It is a parish of 
about a thousand families and four 
thousand people. Four groups of 
zealous lay folk were formed with 
the express purpose of helping the 
clergy in their work. Each group 
meets weekly, and each of the 
meetings is of the same construction. 
The Prayer to the Holy Ghost and 
five Mysteries of the Rosary are 
said, and followed by a short 
spiritual reading. The minutes of 
the previous meeting are heard and 
approved. Reports on apostolic 
work allocated at the last meeting 
. follow; each member speaks in turn, 
the others taking part in the dis- 
cussion of the cases when necessary. 
The Magnificat is said, and the 
priest then gives a talk directed 
towards the spiritual or technical 
formation of the members. Work 
is allocated for the next week, other 
business is discussed, and the meet- 
ing concludes with prayer and the 
priest’s blessing. 

“The first work undertaken was 
a house-to-house census of the whole 
parish. Each home, Catholic and 
non-Catholic, was visited. Very 
many Catholic families and in- 
dividuals not on the parochial books 
were found. At non-Catholic homes 
an effort was made to interest the 


occupants in some aspect of the Faith 
and leaflets were left. The census 
completed, a campaign was started 
for membership in the parish con- 
fraternities. Men’s, women’s, boys’ 
and girls’ groups all took part and 
met with very great success. This 
was followed by a Daily Mass 
Crusade and a recruiting drive for 
the Knights, Handmaids and Pages 
of the Blessed Sacrament, who 
promise to receive Holy Commun- 
ion weekly. Needless to say, per- 
haps, the number of Holy Com- 
munions received in the parish has 
more than quadrupled itself since 
the beginning of this work. 

“Now each of these groups is 
carrying on the apostolate as re- 
quired by the priest. As many as 
possible of the weaker brethren of 
the parish are visited weekly in 
their homes; days of recollection 
are organized; the devotion of the 
Night Adoration is being spread; 
Catholic literature is distributed; 
the sick are visited, andsoon. Two 
of the groups consist of teen-agers, 
one of boys and the other of girls. 
Between them, with a little assist- 
ance from the seniors, they conduct 
the youth movement in the parish. 
Efficient clubs for both boys and 
girls are run, with a limited amount 
of mixed activity. In these an 
effort is made to meet every reason- 
able requirement of the young 
people themselves. 

“‘Non-Catholics are not neglected. 
Periodically, printed invitations are 
distributed to their homes for lec- 
tures or other events in the parish 
specially designed to appeal to 
them. The response is usually grati- 
fying, and many converts have 
already been received as a result of 
these activities. 

“The significance of this work is 
that, merely by devoting a few 
hours each week to their training 
and formation, the clergy of the 
parish have at their disposal some 
eighty workers, each of whom does 
at least two hours’ active work 
every week. The clergy admit that 
through their sacrifice in directing 
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these four Presidia of the Legion of 
Mary a completely new spirit has 
permeated the parish; priests and 
people seem united in the twofold 
work of sanctifying themselves and 
radiating the Faith around them. 
Many sensational conversions of 
different kinds have taken place; 
attendance at Mass and Benediction 
has noticeably increased; the parish 
societies are flourishing. 

“In this parish it is true to say 
that between those working actively, 
and those giving the help of their 
prayers, and those being worked for, 
the whole population has _ been 
taken in, and raised from the level 
of neglect or routine to that of en- 
thusiastic membership of the 
Church. That is surely true Catho- 
lic education.”’ 


The Challenge Will Be Met 


This is a book I have waited for 
these twenty years. It lights up the 


whole field of contemporary pastoral 
theology. Priests will want to get it 
and meditate upon its contents; semi- 
narians will devour it; lay persons— 
men, women, ‘and youth, even high 
school pupils—will read and re-read it, 
and in doing so they will hear in numer- 
ous cases the Saviour’s invitation: 
“Come, follow Me.’ And as time 
goes on, an ever-increasing number 
will respond to that invitation, either 
as anointed or unanointed apostles of 
the Lord. The co-authors have built 
to themselves an imperishable monu- 
ment, transmitting over the ages in 
their-own personalities the call to save 
souls pronounced by the Saviour in 
the days of His mortality. Congratu- 
lations to these apostles perpetual, 
Father Francis J. Ripley and Mr. F. 
S. Mitchell! 














If Any Man’s Work Abide: William Joseph 
Kerby in His Writings 


By FENTON MORAN 


The Communion of Saints is not a 
phrase merely describing a dignified 
assemblage of ladies and gentlemen, in 
period costumes of uncertain period, 
conversing with one another beneath 
their separate haloes. The Communion 
of Saints describes a living world, a 
world of which the action of every 
Christian goes on in perpetuity—a 
body, the Mystical Body of Christ our 
Head, of which we are the lesser mem- 
bers. As the Offertory of All Saints re- 
minds us: “In the sight of the unwise 
they seemed to die, but they are at 
peace, Alleluia.” 

The Communion of Saints is that 
providential disposition by which noth- 
ing that is human is lost. It must have 
been with deliberation that Shake- 
speare put into the mouth of a dema- 
gogue, a flatterer of men’s worse in- 
stincts, the celebrated dictum that 
“the evil that men do lives after them.”’ 
It is.a brazen paradox, something to 
console the worldliness of Marc An- 
tony’s listeners. The evil record of 
men’s lives, visible to those about 
them, does in fact survive them in the 
memory of men. But the secret 
record of men’s goodness, known only 
to Him who “searches the reins and 
hearts of men,” is that which truly 
lives. Only the certainty of this could 
keep the world going; only confidence 
in the immortality of our brothers’ will 
to good could keep us all from drown- 
ing in the noisy flood of despairing 
human wickedness. 


The Lessons of Sanctity 


The Communion of Saints piles up 
spiritual treasure, not for the hoarding 
of the spiritually greedy, but for the 
reckless spending of all the needy 
faithful. We participate as share- 
holders in all the merits of all those who 
have gone before us on the path of 
Christian virtue, and of all those who, 
side by side with us, are bruising their 
feet among the stones of that uncom- 
fortable path. But the Communion of 
Saints is a treasury from which we can 
draw more perceptible things than this 
mystical participation in the virtues 
and triumphs of Christianity. There is 
something more than its staggering 
weight of graces which pour, unknown 
to us, into our lives and spare us un- 
thinkable plunges into chasms of de- 
spair and obliteration. This action on 
a purely spiritual plane, which is 
autonomous and uncontrolled by our 
will, is paralleled by another action on 
a more human, tangible plane which we 
can set in motion when we desire it. 
This second action is the example of 
the Saints, which belongs to us just as 
surely as the graces of which their 
triumphant virtue has made us par- 
ticipants. We can, when we will, call 
forth from this living archive of the 
Communion of Saints the image of the 
life and the grace and the wisdom of 
any one of those who “‘seemed to die in 
the sight of the unwise,’’ the Saints 
whose lives are the ornament and the 
justification and the triumph of the 
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body of Christ. We can call them 
forth and set them before us, studying 
their minds and their hearts and striv- 
ing to learn the secrets of their saintli- 
ness. This is not idle curiosity when 
our will is set upon the imitation of 
their wisdom. Their example is there 
before us for the one express purpose, 
in our regard, of providing us with 
signposts pointing the way to perfec- 
tion. 

In what I am saying here I would 
not be construed as willingly deviating 
in the least detail from the dogmatic 
teaching of Holy Mother Church, to 
whose complete will I most completely 
submit. Any falsity of meaning which 
may creep into my layman’s use of 
terminology is to be regarded as in- 
advertent, the natural insubordination 
of words in coping with transcendent 
ideas. I should like to draw forth from 
the Communion of Saints and hold up 
in the feeble light of my own partial 
glimpses of reality the figure of one 
whose life and work have only in our 
own brief time ceased their immediate 
action on the world we live in. And 
when I place him in the Communion of 
Saints, I would not be construed in 
any contradiction with the will of the 
Church. I would not be construed as 
paying him any homage in contraven- 
tion of the decrees of the Church. 
When I reckon Father William Joseph 
Kerby among the Communion of the 
Saints of God, I refer merely to a moral 
certainty which we may reasonably 
have that the Christian perfection of 
his life and the perfection of his 
Christian virtues won for him the 
everlasting friendship of his Creator. 

How is it possible to discover a man? 
Even that man who walks by our side, 
with whom we are in daily commerce, 
the one who opens his heart to us and 
seeks in these confidences the strength- 


ening of our resolve and courage to 
continue our spiritless journey in the 
heat of the day, even that one must 
remain for us a secret being. When we 
can scarcely know ourselves, how can 
we hope to know others? 

Reflection on the bitter truth of 
these mysteries, the thought of the 
essential loneliness of every man, these 
considerations would discourage us 
from trying to discern the features of a 
great fellow human being, one whose 
example we would find out and follow. 
But our Father Kerby has given us a 
series of humane, inextinguishable 
lights to show us the way to his own 
secret personality. In his writings he 
has turned on glowing lamps in the 
light of which we may look upon the 
traits of his character, his mind, his 
heart, his will to be a servant of God 
and a friend of his fellow-men. It is in 
these writings that we can know his 
thought. It is to these writings that we 
must go for comprehension of this 
great human person. The success of 
this feeble attempt to show a noble 
model will be measured by the degree 
of interest which it arouses in reading 
and knowing Father Kerby’s wonder- 
ful books. 


Freedom from Illusion a Characteristic 
of Saints 


It is the proper quality of saints to 
live with reality. They exclude illusion 
and self-deception from their world. 
Living with the overwhelming reality 
of God, a reality which strikes terror 
into small, selfish souls, they cannot be 
frightened by any real aspect of 
humanity. Thus, Father Kerby is con- 
stantly the realist in the highest sense 
of this word. He disguises no un- 
pleasantness to himself. He faces 
every truth, however uncomfortable. 
The reader of his books must be struck 
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by his acknowledgment of unkind 
realities in human nature. And yet 
there is no bitterness in this recogni- 
tion. The hold which he takes of.every 
unpleasant aspect of mankind is sup- 
ported by the immediate revelation of a 
corrective. To every hidden vice 
brought to the merciless light of his 
realism he instantly opposes the con- 
trary secret virtue. He is not taken in 
by the counterfeiting of virtue. He 
has the expert’s ear for the ring of the 
true coin. In his essay, ‘“The Priest’s 
Secondary Helps in Spiritual Life,’’ he 
points to the comfortable self-deception 
by which the Christian may put the 
disguise of virtue on his own weak- 
nesses. But there is no ruthless un- 
masking. No sooner is the fraud re- 
vealed before our eyes than the gentle 
cloak of charity is thrown over it. The 
operation is so precise, so rapid, that 
there is no time to recognize the cul- 
prit, unless the sudden flash-bulb which 
this superb photographer has set off in 
our own conscience permits us to see 
ourselves in this brief revelation. 
What penetration, what grasp of 
reality, what courageous affronting of 
our most precious weaknesses! How 
he seizes and holds up to us those very 
foibles which defeat our will to virtue! 
“If one is lazy or unspiritual,”’ he tells 
us, ‘the only way to be comfortable in 
the presence of noble action is to under- 
rateit.’’ ‘‘Comfortable!’’—there is the 
enemy’s device! Father Kerby, the 
realist, assaults unchristian comfort at 
every turn. He employs every weapon 
in his expert’s arsenal to drive us from 
the fortress of false comfort, the com- 
fort of indifference, uncharity, in- 
dolence, brother’s-keeper-ism. But it 
is not a heartless or bootless persecu- 
tion. No sooner are we _ worsted, 
driven panting and half-slain from our 
complacency, than he is by our side 


ministering to our needs, tending our 
wounds, re-building the strength of our 
person on the true basis of Christian 


virtue. 


On Facing Our Failings 


Father Kerby is a man who finds in 
his quality as a man the courage to face 
the weaknesses that this estate carries 
with it. In him there is no echo of 
Rilke’s despairing plaint: ‘‘Who, if I 
cried out, would hear me among the 
angelic orders?”’ Man has no need of 
the angelic orders to hear his cry. In 
Jesus Christ, the incarnation of divine 
love, man has found the answer to his 
every callfor help. It is the whisper of 
divinity in every individual man to 
which we may turn when the world in- 
vites us to despair. ‘“‘Every one of us,”’ 
Father Kerby says, “possesses far- 
reaching power to make others happy 
or unhappy.” Here is the Communion 
of Saints in operation. Man, under 
the divine guidance of his Redeemer, 
must rely on himself to escape from 
the wilderness of his own wickedness. 
The sum-total of the writings of this 
man is an act of faith in the essential 
goodness of man, made possible, sus- 
tained, brought to fruition by the 
action of divine charity, activating 
principle of the existence of man. Were 
it not for this fundamental belief, he 
would not dare to look upon the weak- 
ness of man; he could not be consoled 
for showing us man’s selfishness, his 
pettiness, his meanness. It is the image 
of man carried to giddy heights of 
sainthood by the wings of charity 
which makes it possible for him to look 
without fear upon the picture of man 
soiled and made pitiful by the debasing 
chains of his vices. 


The Fallacy of Self-Exception 
Through all of what Father Kerby 
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wrote on human failure there is a 
leitmotiv which occurs as the explana- 
tion of each separate manifestation of 
this failure. It is what he calls the 
“fallacy of self-exception.”’ It is be- 
cause we separate ourselves from the 
collected wisdom of humanity and 
from the laws which that wisdom im- 
poses that we lapse into errors. This 
fallacy of self-exception is the rule 
which tells us that what we believe 
will operate for every other member of 
the human family will not apply in our 
own case, for which we speciously seek 
exceptional circumstances. Father 
Kerby’s insistence on what he calls 
“trust in the sifted experience of the 
race” is the measure of the respect in 
which he holds humanity and the 
human person. Again, it is a manifes- 
tation of the Communion of Saints. We 
cannot, even when we will it with our 
own strength, escape the rule of 
human solidarity. ‘The dearest atti- 
tudes taken in life,’’ he tells us, “rest on 
assumptions of integrity, loyalty, honor 
and trustworthiness. Relatively few 
major attitudes in life rest on demon- 
stration.’’ Faith in our fellow-man is 
the only solution of the problem pre- 
sented by a world which is too busy 
with its own concerns to take time 
over our individual: perplexities. On 
the basis of ordinary common sense 
this is the only practical foundation on 
which to build our lives. Illumined by 
the higher light of Christian charity, it 
becomes the rule of the Christian 
mystical life. It is the road to God 
Himself, leading through the open 
country of Christian living. 


Hatred of Sin and Man’s Inhumanity 


The life of Father Kerby, built all of 
goodness, kindness, gentleness, under- 
standing and charity, was yet domin- 
ated by two great abiding hatreds— 


on the supernatural plane, the hatred 
of wickedness, of sin, of the enemy of 
God and the frustrater of His divine 
plan; .on the human plane, the hatred 
of the anti-human, Moloch-like mech- 
anisms of society which suppress 
men’s person and his dignity, the 
vested interests, wealth with its at- 
tendant court of concupiscences and 
compromises, its degradation of those 
who have it as of those who have it not. 
The first of these hatreds goes with 
Father Kerby’s personality as priest, 
advocate of God in the life of his fellow- 
men. The second is the dominating 
passion of the apostle of social justice, 
the aspect of Father Kerby’s person- 
ality which we wish now to con- 
sider. 

Pages of his great book, “The 
Social Mission of Charity,” are de- 
voted to analysis of the devastation 
caused in the human heart by worldly 
possessions, of the de-humanizing ac- 
tion of money on society, cloven by 
this infernal artifice into the heartlessly 
impenetrable classes of the rich and the 
poor. The ‘‘camel through the needle’s 
eye”’ is the test for the entrance of the 
rich man not only into the Kingdom of 
God when death sounds for him the 
opening or the closing of the gates of 
this kingdom; it is likewise the test for 
his entrance into the kingdom of 
heaven on earth, the realm of human 
worthiness and of the flowering of the 
human personality. Father Kerby 
writes: 


“Justice is defeated among the poor. 
Men, women and children in num- 
bers that shame us sit in the shad- 
ows, dumb, defeated, aimless. Their 
wrongs impress them merely as ex- 
periences, since all guarantees and 
understanding of rights and of the 
glory of life are denied to many 
among them. No traces of the sanc- 
tity of personality are found in the 
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methods and views of those who op- 
press or cheat the poor.”’ 


There are points in the reading of his 
sublime chapter on Justice in ‘‘The 
Social Mission of Charity’’ where the 
voice of the feeling man must almost 
desert him, veiled by the mist of com- 
passion which this noble prose cannot 
fail to arouse. But Father Kerby’s all- 
pervading love of the poor, his innate 
reverence for the Christian dignity of 
poverty (poverty in the sense of the 
Gospel which ennobles man, as dis- 
tinguished from misery which degrades 
and defeats him), do not blind him to 
the truth of social facts, nor force him 
into a one-sided outlook on the rights 
and duties of all members of society. 


“Not all proverty represents social - 


injustice. It would be false to facts 
and misleading to the highest degree 
were we to overlook the’ phases of 
poverty due to the fault of the poor, 
to sin among them, to deliberate neg- 
lect of opportunity and defiance of 
personal ideals. It would be mis- 
taken kindness to deal with the poor 
as though they lacked will and could 
commit no wrong.” 


True Function of Riches 


The possession of power, of wealth’ 
of the goods of this world, can be 
justified only by the one who looks 
upon all this as a kind of stewardship. 
These things, of which we have so often 
seen the force for evil demonstrated by 
the use made of them by men without 
what Father Kerby calls a ‘‘socialized 
conscience,’ can become a tremendous 
force for good in the hands of men who 
are willing to take on and execute the 
staggering responsibility which a Chris- 
tian conscience attaches to their pos- 
session. Ina Christian organization of 
society, the mountains of wealth must 
tend to be levelled and the valleys of 
poverty to be filled up. But disparity 


will persist in the endowments, ma- 
terial and moral, of all individuals; 
the poor we have always with us. So 
that the Christian ideal aims at the 
destruction, not of these distinguishing 
marks of individuality, but of the un- 
just advantages attaching to their 
possession and of the inhuman dis- 
abilities which accompany their non- 
possession. In the Christian society 
there will be solidarity and mutual 
understanding and help between the 
strong and the weak. 


A Broader Function for Charity 


Father Kerby’s vision of the réle of 
charity in the order of the world 
carries him far beyond the boundaries 
of a limited, personal, parochial action 
by the individual. Charity, to fulfill 
its Christian object, has a social mis- 
sion. The name of this great priest is 
intimately associated with the develop- 
ment of the social conscience of the 
Catholic Church in our country. The 
National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties and the National Catholic School 
of Social Service are monuments to the 
inspired thinking and the courageous 
pioneering of Father Kerby. In our 
own day, when the social action of the 
Church and its broadening industry in 
the field of charities are admitted 
realities, it is difficult for us to realize 
the atmosphere of opposition which 
was faced, only yesterday, by Father 
Kerby and those with him who beheld 
and worked to realize the vision of 
Catholic Charities as an incalculable 
force for the bettering of human so- 
ciety. These pioneers, and Father 
Kerby chief among them, have altered 
the whole concept of charity. In the 
time of their pioneering they faced the 
hostility of tradition, which looked 
upon organization as the death of true 
charity; which considered that the in- 
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fusion of scientific method killed the 
spirit of love; for which the individual 
initiative of the Samaritan pouring oil 
and wine into the wounds of the man 
who had fallen among thieves on the 
road to Jericho could never be canal- 
ized into a collective will to love their 
neighbor by a whole society. Father 
Kerby boldly defied all that, declaring 
that “charity is science ending in love.”’ 
In the work already cited he writes as 
follows: 


‘“‘Now when there are a thousand 
Samaritans who see, feel and serve, 
and when there are a thousand or ten 
thousand wounded men or poor in 
need of service, while resources in 
persons, means and wisdom are 
plainly inadequate to the claims of 
the sufferers, a new problem and a 
new duty appear. The duty is that 
of thinking. The problem is that of 
managing. The outcome is found in 
method and system. ... If we per- 
mit the Samaritans to obey even 
their noblest impulses and yield to 
their deepest feelings of compassion 
as they wish without relation to one 
another, without knowledge of one 
another, without codperation, under- 
standing and mutual appreciation, 
we defeat the noblest of all purposes. 
We doom the men, women and chil- 
dren wounded by modern social 
conditions to a neglect or a delay of 
service that belies the charity in 
whose name we claim to act.” 


Organized social work, far from 
stopping up the fountainheads of 
human love, obeys the law of charity 
more truly than scattered individual 
beneficence. Because, as Father Kerby 
points out in his essay on “The 
Spiritual Quality of Social Work,’’ it 
involves the sacrifice of the personal 
satisfaction of individual good deeds in 
favor of a larger action of charitable 
effect. It is the problem which Father 
Kerby has summarized in his reference 


to a story which, he tells us, is fre- 
quently heard at social work con- 
ventions. 


“A philanthropist refused to build a 
stout fence on a curving mountain 
road with a steep grade which would 
prevent accidents, but preferred to 
build a hospital below where the vic- 
tims of accidents might be cared for. 
Assuming a spiritual motive always, 
is not the former measure preferable 
to the latter? Charity may lead 
one to serve as big brother to a delin- 
quent boy who goes before a juve- 
nile court. May not charity inspire 
one to work for playgrounds where 
boys may spend their leisure time 
safely and thereby be saved from 
delinquency?” 


Charity ceases to be charity when it 
is separated from the spiritual motiva- 
tion which can give it the dignity of the 
greatest among the virtues. But its 
disciplining into the most far reaching 
effect need not remove any of its deep 
rooting in spiritual purposes. What is 
gained in its practical effects does not 
imply any loss of its spiritual quality. 


“The poor suffer much from their 
friends, they who stand most in 
need of help are least capable of 
being benefitted by it. The service 
of the poor requires infinite tact, 
acute understanding of social proc- 
esses and human nature, delicacy 
and patience of the most exacting 
kind.... Indiscriminate sympathy, 
inadequate standards, careless meth- 
ods of numbers who give relief from 
temptations against which many of 
the poor struggle in vain. Thus, 
they are paralyzed, robbed of self- 
respect, encouraged in deceit and 
laziness, and thereby all but irrepar- 
ably harmed by their very friends 
who often act in this way in the 
name of charity itself.’’ 


R6le of the Church in the Life of Man 


At the center of all of Father Kerby’s 
thought we find a dominating preoccu- 
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pation with the réle of the Church in 
the life of man and in the organization 
of the world. The realization of this 
may give us the key to his constant 
reference to Newman, whose name is 
cited more frequently than any other 
throughout his writings. The name of 
Newman, “‘our greatest witness to the 
faith,” as Manning called him, brings to 
mind the essential problem around 
which his life and his work were 
centered. To identify and to know the 
true Church, the real body of Christ, 
and to keep himself ever conscious and 
convinced of this reality, this seems, 
fundamentally, to be the meaning of 
all that Newman wrote before as well 
as after his heart-breaking search had 
brought him to the truth of God’s 
Church. For Father Kerby, unlike 
Newman, there never was presumably 
the problem of doubt. But for Father 
Kerby, as for Newman, all thinking 
must be disciplined by the central and 
abiding concept of the truth of the 
Church. 
“The supreme obligation of the 
Christian faith is to trust the 
Church, the divinely appointed cus- 
todian of revelation. The Church is 
the interpreter of time and eternity, 
the mouthpiece of Christ, the final 


guide of human behavior as man 
seeks God.”’ 


Read any of the penetrating, beauti- 
fully molded essays in ‘The Con- 
siderate Priest” or in “Prophets of the 
Better Hope.”’ This concept of the 
Church with its all-embracing infiltra- 
tion into the lives of men stands out in 
the separate light of each one of them. 
A new shade, a new aspect, of this is 
enlightened by each of the problems to 
which Father Kerby devotes his elo- 
quent pen. But these new lights serve 
only to give higher and more im- 
mediately applicable relief to this 
great dominant and constant thought. 


Titles Do Not Make the Man 


It will perhaps be noticed that, in all 
this rambling examination of the 
writings of William Joseph Kerby, he 
has been given exclusively the title of 
Father. This is done with a most 
serious purpose. Father Kerby, in the 
course of his brilliant career as teacher 
and pioneer in social work, accumu- 
lated on his way an abundance of 
earthly honors. Doctorates in phi- 
losophy and law gave him the visible 
academic dignity which the world 
looks for in those who teach. The 
honors of the Roman Curia signalized 
his distinguished apostolate. Thus, 
there are those who remember him and 
refer to him as Doctor or Monsignore. 
But these worldly titles obscure the 
true personality of this man of God. 
They would tend to conceal beneath a 
sort of mundane anonymity that part 
of the man which prevailed over all the 
rest. Because, as teacher, leader, 
social apostle, thinker, writer, this man 
was above all else a priest of God. The 
glorious simplicity of the title 
“Father,’’ invested with sublimity, 
majesty and humility, is the one which 
would be most desired by him who 
wrote: “‘A priest hardly realizes the 
imperial power in his uplifted hand as 
he speaks in the name of God to give a 
blessing.”” What a comprehension he 
shows in these words of the mysterious 
grandeur of the priest, of that man 
called out from among his fellow-men 
by the ineffable whispering of the 
Holy Spirit to stand between God and 
His creature man, clothed with the in- 
conceivable power of “binding and 
loosing!’ For Father Kerby no title of 
doctor or prelate could add to the 
stature of one to whose hands has been 
committed the power that “all that 
they shall bless be blessed, and all that 
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they shall consecrate be consecrated 
and sanctified in the name of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ 


Dignity of the Priest 


This consciousness of the dignity of 
the priest is puffed up by no element of 
pride in Father Kerby’s concept of the 
priestly function. On the contrary, the 
true priest will find precisely in the 
exalted position and power to which he 
is consecrated a motive for intense 
humility. He cannot but feel, even 
painfully at times, his own human in- 
adequacies for the grandeur which God 
has put upon him. Only the con- 
tinued grace of God can sustain him in 
even the least degree of worthiness of 
the office which he exercises. Be- 
cause, as Father Kerby says: ‘No 
ordination promises that loyalty will 
remain for all time unimpaired in the 
life of any priest as the pilgrim years 
carry the record of his daily actions 
toward eternity.”’ ‘Certainly, God will 
not abandon His elect. But He will 
lift them only so far as they effectively 
desire to be lifted above the failures to 
which their human weakness will con- 
stantly incline them. Here Father 
Kerby brings in all the consolations 
which can be drawn from our sense of 
human solidarity. His social consci- 
ence, ever in the foreground of his pre- 
occupations, dictates the principle from 
which he tells us that the priest, like 
his fellow-humans, can derive the 
support he needs in order to cleave to 
his duty. 


“A priest is a detail in the priest- 
hood. He should look upon himself 
through his vision of the priesthood 
as a whole. He should look upon 
sin in himself, not merely as per- 
sonal sin, but as an indignity placed 
upon the blessed priesthood of which 
he is a part,”’ 


The imperial power of which Father 
Kerby is so aware in the uplifted hand 
of the priest carries with it responsibili- 
ties before which human unworthiness 
must tremble and fall back. 

The relation of the priest to the 
faithful whom God has given into his 
charge is second in importance only to 
the priest’s relation to God Himself. 
The “high and comforting obligation of 
trusting God,” as Father Kerby has 
called it, will lead the priest on the way 
to enduring peace. But the effective 
accomplishment of his embassy to the 
faithful will be conditioned, too, by the 
nature of his relation with those to 
whom he is sent as a guide and pastor. 
Father Kerby tells us: 


“The confidence placed by the 
faithful in the priesthood is one of 
the most inspiring experiences which 
any priest can meet. They trust his 
intelligence, the wisdom of his direc- 
tion, the integrity of his life, the un- 
selfishness of his zeal, and the dig- 
nity of his aspirations for spiritual 
insight and true piety.” 


This constant trust serves for the 
zealous priest a double purpose in the 
tasks of his ministry. It is the element 
which makes the performance of his 
duty humanly possible as he en- 
deavors to lead his flock on the way of 
Christian virtue and to instruct them 
in their duties as Christians. At the 
same time it can be for the priest who 
contemplates it with inspired humility 
an all-powerful incentive to make him- 
self as worthy as possible of the con- 
fidence instinctively placed in him. 
The priest, through his personal 
talents and appeals, may be led—and 
ought, for the accomplishment of his 
work among the faithful, to be led— 
into many fields of activity of more or 
less perceptible bearing on his apos- 
tolate, Every gift which God has 
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given him, every element of attraction 
which his personality can exercise, 
must be placed at the disposal of his 
fundamental mission. But whatever 
may be the outward degree of success 
that he achieves in any one of these 
necessary avocations, the priest is a 
failure if these preoccupations should 
submerge the importance of prayer in 
his life. Whatever else he may be 
incidentally, the priest is fundamen- 
tally and essentially an instrument of 
prayer, a being whose existence de- 
pends on prayer. 


“If we could know thoroughly a 
priest’s habits of prayer, we would 
know many of the most important 
things about him. If we know how 
much he prays, the motives that 
prompt him to prayer, the spiritual 
understanding that guides him, we 
have a fairly complete description of 
what he has done with his graces 
and what his graces have done for 
him.” 


Piety in the Priest 


The prayer which Father Kerby 
here holds in mind is not only or even 
principally the private personal acts of 
piety of the priest. The first place in 
the realm of prayer is taken by the 
Liturgy, the official and, as it were, 
organic prayer of the Church, the 
Mystical Body of Christ. 


“The symbols, prayers and cere- 
monies of the Liturgy master the 
secrets of beauty, and express spiri- 
tual emotions and the longing for 
forgiveness and peace with a power 
that words alone could never 
achieve.... The prayers of the Li- 
turgy are prayers for humanity. The 
mission of the Church is to human- 
ity. These prayers are its appeal 
for mercy and hope.”’ 


Hence, the devout performance of 
his obligations to the Liturgy of the 
Church is primordial in the spiritual 


life of the priest. Father Kerby does 
not ignore or pass over the “‘thousand 
circumstances (which) conspire against 
dignity dnd reverence in liturgical 
prayer.” 
“The hurry of life penetrates the 
sanctuary, disinclination for sus- 
tained effort accompanies the priest 
as his shadow might. Repetition 
leads to routine, and routine kills 
spirit. Carelessness, lack of dignity, 
a spirit of routine, indifference to the 
meaning of the text in liturgical func- 
tions defeat the high purpose of the 
Liturgy and deprive the faithful of 
opportunity for edification and 
strengthened faith.” 


Yet, to overcome all of that, to 
accomplish the liturgical purpose of 
the Church, is a condition sime qua non 
for the fulfillment of the priestly func- 
tion. Not only does his office require 
that he triumph over these obstacles to 
liturgical prayer; the spiritual quality 
of the priest’s life itself depends on the 
degree of his success in this struggle. 
Father Kerby writes: 


‘“‘When (the priest) gives his best in 
effort, his best in spirit and under- 
standing to every liturgical prayer 
that he utters, he is conscious of an 
active place in the unfolding work of 
Redemption. He is mediator be- 
tween God and man. This realiza- 
tion will inevitably lift him to a high 
spiritual level and hold him there.”’ 


Old Age and the Priest 


The laws of mutation to which our 
bodies and our minds are subject 
change everything in our being, but we 
can, by our own determination, place 
spiritual things beyond the reach of this 
tragic destiny. Father Kerby says: 
“It is only in things of the soul that we 
may, if we will it, move on always 
toward God and experience no decline. 
In all else, growth and decay are the 
law.”’ In one of his most wonderful 
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essays, ‘“The Impact of the Years on 
the Priest,’’ which a devoted admirer 
has called ‘“‘Kerby’s De Senectute,’’ he 
evolves this great consoling thought 
out of what would otherwise be a dis- 
consolate examination of the decline of 
human life. It is what gives him the 
courage to look without dismay on the 
marshalled evidence of the decay of old 
age. In this essay he calls before us the 
indications of the decline which awaits 
every one of us. He evokes man 
arrived at the stage described in Shake- 
speare’s tree metaphor: “Bare ruin’d 
choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang.’ The impact of the years bears 
down upon all the driving forces in the 
life of the priest, as in all human life. 
One by one, he is stripped of attach- 
ments which motivate his action for 
good—ambition, the will to serve, de- 
sire for approval, persons who are 
objects of affection—until in the end 
he is left with himself alone, outmoded 
and outstripped by a world indifferent 
to his interests and his sensitivities, an 
archaic survival awaiting the merciful 
action of death. What a figure of 
tragic pity if this stark aloneness has 
not the secret resource of approach to 
God! Loneliness is certainly the most 
inconsolable aspect of age. And yet 
here again, in this very element of 
tragedy, Father Kerby looks beyond 
the grim surface and brings to light the 
consolation of truth which it hides. 


“Penetrate deep enough into any 


human heart, and you come upon 
the zone of loneliness. It is perhaps 
the citadel of individuality, of per- 
sonality, by which we come near to 
God.” 


A Definition of Virtue 


Just over ten years ago Father 
Kerby wrote: “Virtue is the light cast 
by the spirit of God upon the human 
soul.” In this lapidary sentence—so 
characteristic of Father Kerby’s genius 
for condensing a universe of truth 
in a finely cut, irresistibly quotable 
phrase—we have a summary of the 
equation which for him expressed the 
whole import of man and of human 
society. Man has his true significance 
only as a reflecting crystal through 
which we can perceive the design of the 
Creator. Virtue, a refraction in this 
crystal of a light imperceptible without 
this prismatic captivity, exists by the 
will of God who is absolute goodness. 
But virtue would have on earth only an 
ideal existence without the instrumen- 
tality of man. Father Kerby was him- 
self eminently sucha prism. His life, a 
constant warfare for truth and justice 
and charity, was an unwavering image 
of the will of God as he saw it. In his 
writings he has left an unfading 
tapestry of the master thoughts which 
guided and formed that life. The 
whole man is in the tissue of words in 
which this great literary craftsman 
wove the patterns of God’s will in man 
and in the human order. 











Revise the Lenten Regulations ! 


By Epwarp S. SCHWEGLER 


Quinquagesima Sunday comes once 
more, and along with it comes the 
annual puzzle called the Lenten 
regulations. The bishop, God bless 
him, will send out an imposing and re- 
sounding document; the priests will 
make all the Masses late by expound- 
ing it for half an hour (more or less), 
the people will listen with admirable 
docility and stern attention—and then 
everybody, including at times the 
priest himself, will leave the church in 
a state of complete befuddlement. 

Isn’t it about time that this whole 
business was revamped, clarified and 
brought up to date? The regulations 
as we have them are a hodge-podge of 
historical developments, fine distinc- 
tions, and overlapping ordinances. If 
they were made clear and simple, there 
would be more probability that our 
people would observe them. As it is, 
the regulations are more or less a 
farce: they contain so many ‘‘ifs’’ and 
“‘buts’’ that people simply disregard 
them, or figure that, one way or 
another, they are excused. 


Some Causes for Bewilderment 


A fundamental cause for bewilder- 
ment is the regulation that “‘fasting”’ 
implies “‘abstinence.”’ We try to tell 
people, for example, that they may be 
excused from abstinence by the work- 
ingmen’s privilege, or for some other 
reason but that they may still have to 
fast; and if they have to fast, then 
they also have to abstain thus and so; 
in other words, they’re excused, but 
they’re not excused! How about 


drawing a clear distinction between 
265 


fasting and abstaining? Fasting should 
mean “eating less,’ abstaining ‘‘not 
eating meat.’’ The basis for not eat- 
ing meat outside the principal meal 
when one is fasting is not to be found 
in the Canon Law, which leaves most 
details to approved local customs. 
Where do we find these ‘‘approved 
local customs’? We read them in a 
theology book (generally of European 
provenience), and then transfer them 
to our Lenten regulations. If we read 
the theology book more closely, we 
find some effort made at rationalizing 
the thing. Thus, meat is not to be 
eaten outside the principal meal be- 
cause it is among the cibos valentiores.' 
But cheese, butter, eggs, fish, bread, 
are also cibi valentiores. The reasoning 
is not very convincing. 

As for custom, if (generally speak- 
ing) there is any custom in this 
country about fasting, it has nothing to 
do with eating meat. If a person, for 
example, ‘‘goes on a diet’’ to reduce 
weight, or for some other reason of 
health, meat is not omitted from the 
diet; the combinations and quantities 
of the food to be taken are the primary 


considerations. 


But whatever may be said about 
custom, or the previous church law, 
for the sake of clarity and universal 
observance fasting should not imply 
abstinence, even‘as abstinence does not 
imply fasting. 
bling of the two that makes the 
average Catholic refer to days of 
abstinence as ‘fast days.” The new 
Code, having initiated the partial dis- 

1 Aertnys-Damen (1939), I, § 1047. 


It is this eternal jum- . 
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tinction between fasting and absti- 
nence, ought to carry the thing through 
to its logical conclusion. We should 
not then stultify ourselves by telling 
people to distinguish clearly between 
fast and abstinence, and then wind up 
by telling them that fasting means a 
certain amount of abstaining anyhow! 

Here, incidentally, is precisely one of 
the reasons why so many of our work- 
ing people do not observe the laws of 
fast. If they take their lunch along, 
the ubiquitous sandwich is the main 
item ; and a sandwich without meat—in 
other words, with eggs, cheese, peanut 
butter or something similar—as the 
principal element of lunch for forty 
days, just doesn’t register. The same 
applies to a quick lunch taken in a 
cafeteria or some other expeditious 
“eatery.” 


How Much Food Is Allowed? 


There should also be a definite, 


clear, reasonable regulation about the - 


quantity of food allowed. The two 
ounces for breakfast and eight ounces 
for lunch are too rigid. To lay down 
a mathematical law for men and 
women—for young people and old 
people, for fat people and thin people, 
for a person weighing 120 Ibs. and one 
weighing 220—is manifestly unfair, if 
not ridiculous. At the very least, 
there should be a qualifying clause, 
perhaps somewhat like this: “Those 
who find they need more for breakfast 


or lunch in order otherwise to remain. 


fasting may exceed these quantities by 
several ounces.’”’ Why not? When we 
legislate about church support, do we 
specify any amounts? 


Some years ago Rev. E. J. Mahoney 
in the Clergy Review” treated this very 
subject at some length. He advocated 
a third of the ordinary breakfast and 


lunch as a reasonable norm. That 
would seem to be rather rigorous in 
this country where we do not usually 
take the comparatively enormous 
breakfasts consumed in England and 
Ireland, and where the lunch of the 
average worker is usually a “‘quickie”’ 
gulped down in a brief lunch period. 
Perhaps half of the ordinary breakfast 
and half of a normal meal (a full meal 
that is) might be more reasonable. 
Certainly, the “fourth part of an or- 
dinary meal,” so often mentioned in 
our regulations, is too skimpy. If a 
person ate a pound of food at an 
ordinary meal—and that would be a 
considerable amount for the average 
person—he could have only four 
ounces at his other meal! But cer- 
tainly, a fourth of an ordinary meal 
should not be made the equivalent of 
eight ounces, as so often happens. The 
one is absolute, the other relative. 
Vide supra about fat people, thin 
people, etc. 

The eight ounces (with several 
ounces’ latitude, as above suggested) is 
really not too difficult: it would allow, 
for instance, a medium-sized potato, a 
chop (exclusive of the bone), a salad, a 
slice of bread, a beverage of course, 
and a light dessert. 

As for the “crumb of bread,’’ it 
should be excommunicated with bell, 
book and candle. No frustulum weighs 
two ounces. The Code says nothing 
about bread: aliquid cibi and probata 
locorum consuetudo are the only con- 
siderations. In this country it is the 
universal custom to put something on 
bread when eating it—butter, jam, 
marmalade, etc. Yet, we have (or 
had) one diocese in this country flatly 
decreeing that ‘‘butter and other con- 
diments such as jelly and the like may 
not be used in the morning.” If we 


2? Reprinted in The Acolyte, March 3 and 
March 17, 1934. 
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have people taking coffee and a couple 
of slices of toast during Lent instead of 
bacon and eggs, why boggle at their 
putting a little butter or preserve on 
the toast? And then, we have what 
amounts almost to a cult of breakfast 
foods in the United States. Might not 
a person just as well take two ounces of 
Wheaties instead of bread for break- 
fast? 


The ‘‘Workingmen’s Privilege’’ 


Whilst we are cleaning house, the 
workingmen’s privilege should be sum- 
marily eliminated. Despite all the 
comments of theologians and the 
articles in Reviews, nobody is quite 
sure about who the workingmen are. 
If they are wage-earners, then they 
plus their families include practically 
the whole population, and nearly 
everybody is excused from abstinence. 
If you begin to distinguish between 
hard labor and less hard labor, or be- 
tween professional work and non-pro- 
fessional work, or between white- 
collar work and no-collar work, you 
come into a wilderness of inconsistency. 
Is there anybody, for example, who 
works harder or longer than the 
average doctor? Yet, he would not be 
entitled to the workingmen’s privi- 
lege according to most interpretations. 

The workingmen’s privileg? is pre- 
sumably based on the idea that we live 
in a harsh climate, and that it is neces- 
sary for people who work hard to have 
meat at least once a day. In the same 
breath we tell people that, even though 
they may be entitled to use the work- 
ingmens privilege, they might still 
have to fast! To most persons, hard 
work demands not so much that they 
eat meat as that they eat as much 
food as usual, if not more. 

But why have any kind of privilege 
at all when we end up the whole 


business by saying that people who 
cannot fast or abstain without great 
difficulty are exempt anyhow? Or by 
telling them that, in doubt as to 
whether they are exempt from the law, 
they should consult their confessors? 
Why confuse people with fine distinc- 
tions between an exemption from the 
law, a dispensation from the bishop, 
and a privilege from the Holy See? 


Are Milk and Fruit Juices Food? 


Then there are some other things 
that ought to be knocked on the head 
once and for all. The “approved 
authors”’ insist that milk is a food, nota 
drink. In this country, as far as 
adults are concerned, milk (not cream, 
or a mixture of milk and cream, but 
plain milk) is looked upon quite 
universally as a drink. When one 
goes into a restaurant one is offered a 
choice between coffee, tea or milk as a 
drink. Milk is listed on the menu 
under “‘beverages’’—not under “main 
courses” or “‘salads’’ or “‘soups’’ or any 
other classification of foods. We have 
“‘milk bars’’ but no “milk restaurants.” 
A person who is thirsty may well ask 
for a glass of milk; if he is hungry, he 
will order a sandwich or a steak. Asa 
matter of fact, Noldin* mentions that 
in some regions, as in the Tyrol, milk is 
looked upon as a drink like wine or 
coffee, and therefore in those regions it 
does not break the fast. Many people 
in this country are accustomed to tak- 
ing milk instead of another beverage 
at their meals, or to drinking a glass of 
milk before retiring; to tell them that 
during Lent they must count milk as a 
food because such is the universal 
custom, is to them incomprehensible. 
Further, an ordinary glass of milk 
weighs about nine ounces. It would 
follow that, if a person drank a glass of 


3 “De Preeceptis’’ (1924), § 685. 
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milk as an introduction to his lunch, he 
could take nothing else if he wanted to 
continue fasting: he would already 
have exceeded the eight ounces allowed 
by the law of fast. Asa matter of fact, 
however, the glass of milk is mostly 
water, as everyone knows. It is 
heavier than a glass of water by less 
than an ounce—an amount so small as 
to be really negligible. 

Similarly, fruit and vegetable juices 
in this country are considered bever- 
ages, not foods. The custom is well- 
nigh: universal of having orange juice 
as the introduction to breakfast, and 
this orange juice is looked upon as a 
salubrious drink that leads to the more 
solid and nourishing element of the 
meal—cereal, ham and eggs, toast, 
etc. Why will theologians insist upon 
calling fruit juice a food? Because 
fruit is a food? Ea enim non bibere 
sed comedere dicimus.4 But we don’t 
eat fruit juices: we drink them! The 
element that might be called a food 
(which is the pulp, the solid matter), 
has been eliminated. © 

And then, orange juice, tomato 
juice, pineapple juice, sauerkraut 
juice—all are foods; but beer (with its 
unquestioned nutritional value) and 
wine (pure juice of the grape) are 
drinks. What inconsistency! It is 
time we stopped following European 
theologians about customs, and fol- 
lowed the usages of the United States 
of America. What wine is to the 
Italian, milk is to the American. 
Ditto for the fruit and vegetable 
juices. Why should we be so solicitous 
about the nutritional value of food as 
to allow ‘‘workingmen”’ to eat meat on 
abstinence days, and then, in this 
vitamin-conscious country, try to de- 
prive them of salubrious beverages 
that are more than 90% water anyhow? 


4 Noldin, ibid., § 685. 


The Spy Wednesday Anomaly 


Here is something else, since this 
little essay is turning out to be com- 
pletely iconoclastic. The regulation 
about Wednesday in Holy Week not 
being a day of abstinence is ‘‘offensive 
to pious ears ”’ and something should be 
done about it. Our Catholics see well 
enough that the Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of Lent should quite properly be 
days of fast and abstinence; and they 
naturally expect that, with the very 
climax of Lent in the Holy Week that 
recalls Our Lord’s passion and death, 
Wednesday and Friday will above all, 
and if ever, be days of fast and absti- 
nence. But no! They are solemnly 
told that Wednesday of Holy Week is 
not a day of abstinence. Why? Try to 
explain it, and you create more con- 
fusion. The Church’s general law re- 
quires abstinence on Fridays and 
Saturdays during Lent; but by special 
indult in the United States (and other 
English-speaking countries) the ab- 
stinence of Saturday is transferred to 
Wednesday, presumably again on ac- 
count of the difficulty in our harsh 
climate of abstaining two days in a row. 
But in recent years the abstinence of 
the Saturday in Holy Week is not 
transferred; therefore, in Holy Week 
alone we abstain in accordance with 
the general law on Friday and Satur- 
day. But, by a strange anachronism, 
the ceremonies that took place origi- 
nally in the early morning of Easter are 
now set back to Holy Saturday morn- 
ing: and when these ceremonies are 
over, the Lenten period ceases. Con- 
sequently, fast and abstinence also 
cease on Saturday noon. 

Whatever the reason for the ana- 
chronism, there it is: and, being 
there, the fast and abstinence of Holy 
Saturday should be eliminated. As a 
matter of fact, it means nothing any- 
how. It only affects breakfast; and 
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for those who have been fasting and 
abstaining during Lent, it offers no 
difficulty whatsoever. All one need do 
is to take lunch after 12:00, and then 
Holy Saturday is like any other 
Saturday of the year. For the great 
majority of our people Holy Week 
means Monday to Friday: witness the 
comparative crowds we have on Good 
Friday and the empty churches that 
greet us on Holy Saturday. Why 
not adjust the regulations accordingly? 
Make Wednesday and Friday of Holy 
Week days of fast and abstinence like 
all the other Wednesdays and Fridays 
of Lent and forget the historical relic 
of Holy Saturday. Or leave the latter, 
with its fast and abstinence in the 
forenoon, as it is: it means nothing 
anyhow. But to have abstinence all 
through Lent on the Wednesdays and 
Fridays, and then all of a sudden to 
find that one does not abstain on the 
Wednesday of Holy Week, strikes most 
people as one of those little incon- 
sistent quirks of ecclesiastical discipline 
which one accepts with a shrug of the 
shoulder and a helpless smile. 


Relaxations Tolerated even by 
*‘Approved Authors’’ 


But coming back to the Lenten fast 
again: if we want our people to really 
observe it, we must make it reasonable, 
and fairly possible of accomplishment. 
Yet, our regulations thunderously in- 
sist that nothing by way of food may be 
taken between meals. In this they go 
farther than the “approved authors’’ 
themselves. Even so generally strict a 
theologian as Aertnys-Damen? allows a 
person once during a fast day to eat 
sweetmeats, lozenges, conserves (elec- 
tuaria seu cupedia ex electis rebus) ad 
instar medicine in order to aid diges- 
tion, dispel weakness, preserve the 
voice, or even (heaven bless our 
theologians!) to sweeten the breath! 


Others even say that one may, once or 
twice a day, take a bit of bread with a 
drink like wine, beer, tea, etc., ne 
noceat potus (heaven bless vide supra) 
per modum medicine.® Very well; 
these opinions are certainly as well 
founded as the ones about two and 
eight ounces. Then why not in- 
corporate them into our Lenten regula- 
tions? If people knew that they could 
take a bit of candy, a lozenge, a cookie, 
a cracker, a biscuit, together with 
something to drink, once or twice in 
between meals if this helped them to 
observe the Lenten fast in its other 
details, many more might be inclined 
to observe the law. It is the universal 
custom in this country to serve a little 
lunch at an afternoon gathering 
(P.T.A. meeting, bridge club, etc.) or in 
the late evening when one has guests. 
Would it not be vastly better for 
Catholics to be able to take a small 
amount, and then refuse anything 
further (with a smiling ‘‘No, thank 
you, I’m fasting!’’), then to just dig in 
and quite absolutely break the laws of 
fasting, as so many of them do? 


Abolition of Archaisms and 
Anachronisms 


One last detail. Lenten regulations 
should be shorn of archaisms, ana- 
chronisms, and unnecessary verbiage. 
“Use of fish and flesh at the same meal”’ 
is water long over the bridge. A 
“reputable physician’ should not be 
required to establish something about 
fast or abstinence: what person who is 
sufficiently worried about these things 
would call in a disreputable physician? 
Nor should one be allowed to take a 
“‘repast,’’ or “slight refreshment, com- 
monly called a collation.”’ If it’s com- 
monly called: anything, it’s called a 
lunch. Our catechisms speak of the 


5 Op. cit., I, § 1046. 
6 Noldin, op. cit., n. 685 c. 
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Easter time: why should the Lenten 
regulations speak on a sudden of the 
Paschal time? ‘The age of twenty-one 
completed” is much more simply put 
as the ‘‘twenty-first birthday.”’ And 
did you ever hear of a blessing for 
women “‘in a delicate condition”? The 
Ritual calls them pregnant women. 
Why can’t the Lenten regulations? 


An Intelligible Schenia 


In an effort to make the present 
regulations intelligible, a pastor rusticus 
has drawn up a little schema. Nothing 
could better demonstrate the ridiculous 
intricacy of our current legislation: 
But on Ash Wednesday and forenoon of 
Holy Saturday abstinence for all; on 


3. The days of abstinence only are 
all Fridays throughout the year, ex- 
cept as noted below. 

4. The days of fast only are the 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays of Lent. 

5. The days of both fast and absti- 
nence are the Wednesdays and Fri- 
days of Lent, the Ember Days, and 
the vigils of Pentecost, the Assump- 
tion, All Saints and Christmas. 

6. There is no fast or abstinence 
on Sundays or civil holidays. 

7. All Catholics must abstain 
after their seventh birthday. 

8. All Catholics must fast from 
their twenty-first to their fifty- 
ninth birthday. 

9. Convalescents, pregnant and 
nursing women, and others who may 
experience great difficulty about 
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Wednesday of Holy Week abstinence 
outside the principal meal for those 
who must fast. 

By contrast, how clear, how simple, 
would be the following regulations: 


1. Abstinence means that one 
may not eat flesh meat or its juices. 
Animal fat for cooking is permissible. 

_2. Fasting means that only one 
full meal may be taken during the 
day. Breakfast should not exceed 
two ounces of food and lunch should 
not exceed 8 ounces. Those who 
find this amount too small for the 
preservation of health and the proper 
performance of their duties may 
exceed these amounts by two or 
three ounces. Beverages like coffee, 
tea, chocolate, milk, fruit or vege- 
table juices, if taken between meals, 
do not break the fast. Similarly, a 
small amount of food not exceeding 
an ounce (like a piece of candy, a 
cookie, a cracker, a canape) does not 
break the fast if taken once or twice 
a day between meals either with or 
without a beverage. 


fasting or abstinence, are excused 
from one or both, as the case may be. 
Those who are in doubt about 
whether they are excused should 
consult their confessors. 


Selah! 

If a parish priest ever found so 
simple a document in his mail on the 
Saturday before Quinquagesima, he 
would probably faint dead away out of 
sheer astonishment. 

This paper cannot better conclude 
than with a quotation from the article 
of Fr. Mahoney, above referred to: 
“If the matter is approached in this 
way, it will not lead to laxity and the 
destruction of Christian discipline. On 
the contrary, it will tend to restore it, 
and will do something to remedy the 
slightly absurd position at the moment, 
when the Church insists on the law of 
fasting and the bishops legislate con- 
cerning its observance, while we know 
full well that very few take the obliga- 
tion seriously.” 











The Family and Community Living 


By CHARLES A. CURRAN, PH.D. 


One of the first things ever spoken 
of man in the’ beginning of time yet 
remains among the deepest revelations 
of the human personality. It is in- 
deed ‘‘not good for man to be alone,” 
as God said of him in the Book of 
Genesis. All of us have need of our 
neighbors. The phrase (popular some 
years ago), ‘Live alone and like it,”’ is 
patently and fundamentally mislead- 
ing. No one can really live alone and 
like it. We must share our joys and 
our sorrows, our laughs and tears. 
Man is not made to be a solitary. 

Philosophers and psychologists have 
expressed this need of man for his fel- 
lows in various ways. Aristotle de- 
fined man as a social being. The mod- 
ern psychologist, Alfred Adler, speaks 
of “the will to community.” It was 
best expressed by Christ when He said 
we were to love our neighbor as our- 
selves. But no man can really love his 
neighbor unless he is himself part of a 
community; love demands at least 
two, and it thrives best in a commu- 
nity of more than two. Commenting on 
the Gospel text where Christ sent His 
disciples two by two before His face, 
St. Gregory said that they went in 
two’s so they could practise charity. 
Love of neighbor cannot be expressed 
in isolation; it demands, of its very 
nature, a community life. Even man’s 
love of God must express itself in very 
tangible acts of love of neighbor, for, 
as St. John says, ‘‘if a man love not his 
neighbor whom he sees, how can he 
love God whom he sees not?’’ Man is 
thus made for a community, to live in 


a common union with others, to 
share responsibility and achievements 
together, to communicate with his 
fellows. 


Basic Social Réle of the Family 


The first and most important com- 
munity is the family. Here the deep- 
est needs of the human personality are 
fulfilled. Unfortunately we are not al- 
ways consciously aware of the basic 
réle which the family plays in human 
development. To-day we are quite 
sensitive to the physical needs of a 
human being, to the necessity of food, 
shelter and clothing. We are in con- 
stant search for whatever is a source of 
contagion or disease. Vitamins and 
other forms of nourishment are being 
developed by great and concentrated 
study. The battle against physical 
illness is waged everywhere through 
intense research. All this is to be 
commended. But, by contrast, this 
serves to emphasize how much we have 
lost sight of an even deeper need of the 
personality—the need for love, espe- 
cially that love which parents and 
family bring. With the best possible 
physical diet and the best medical care, 
a child will yet grow to be an inade- 
quate person unless he has also re- 
ceived a just proportion of acceptance 
and love. Tragically, at the very time 
when so much has been achieved for 
physical well-being, we are simultane- 
ously witnessing the corruption and 
breakdown of the most powerful ele- 
ment in all human development. If 
the failing structure of the family is 
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not preserved and repaired, if it is 
not revitalized by increased responsi- 
bility of parents to themselves and 
their children, then all other efforts for 
human betterment will have been in 
vain. 

The love that comes from the family 
community is among the first and most 
significant of human experiences. Pa- 
rental love gives meaning and security 
to the small child. All of us can find 
among our first dawning memories a 
sharp recollection of some incident 
where we experienced an intense need 
of our father or mother. Recently the 
emergency operator of a New York 
telephone exchange received a frantic 
call from a small boy who, surprisingly, 
knew his mother’s name and address. 
When asked the reason for the emer- 
gency, he said simply: “I’m scared.” 
The call went through. A little girl, 
when asked where her home was, re- 
plied quickly: “Wherever my daddy 
and mommy are.’ We are all familiar 
with many similar incidents that recall 
the deep need a child has for parental 
love. The small child’s world is a fear- 
ful place. It is a world of unknowns, a 
world of insecurity and threat. The 
one source of support and strength 
the child has is the constant love and 
permanent attachment of his parents. 
This is why, as Jacques Leclercq says, 
“the first need of every child is the love 
of united parents.”’ Every effort must, 
therefore, be made to preserve intact 
the integral structure of the family. 
Unless each new generation adequately 
fills this r6le of united and loving par- 
enthood, the stability of our whole 
society is threatened. 


Social Habits Transmitted by Family 


How then is this sense of love, this 
sense of unselfish giving, to be passed 
on to each succeeding generation? The 


—— a — — 


love of parents for their children is the 
natural and spontaneous result of 
their love for each other. It is taught 
to children, not so much by word, as by 
the intense community living which 
children experience with their parents. 
If the parents have a deep sense of giv- 
ing to each other in their relationship 
together, if they show forth a constant 
example of unselfishness in whatever 
they say and do, the children will nec- 
essarily follow in this, as they do in all 
the many other habits they acquire 
through parental imitation. On the 
contrary, where the parents are selfish 
and narrow, where they are inconsider- 
ate of each other and their children, it 
is almost inevitable that the children 
themselves will also become deeply 
self-centered. Environments in fam- 
ilies tend to repeat themselves, because 
attitudes of parents, good or bad, will 
likely renew themselves in the children. 

One of the greatest if less obvious 
evils of hasty and thoughtless mar- 
riages is, not only the possible unhap- 
piness of the married couple, but also 
that these characteristics will likely be 
deeply embedded in the personalities 
of their children. Children of unhappy 
marriages tend as a group to have un- 
successful marriages themselves. In 
an even more drastic way, divorce it- 
self strikes at the very heart of the 
child’s security and happiness, by 
rending in twain the whole fabric of 
the family unit. The child is torn by 
the cruel and inhuman conflict of an 
equally strong love for both parents, 
who are either indifferent to the child 
or at war with each other for his pos- 
session. For this reason the Church 
has always counselled engagements 
lasting long enough to permit the 
young couple to know each other well. 
Only thus are they likely to have a 
solid and enduring love. Present-day 
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research on success in marriage has 
confirmed this policy. From the studies 
which have been made, we know that 
the most successful marriages are 
likely to be those where the acquaint- 
ance and courtship are at least two 
years. On the contrary, the highest 
rate of failure was found in those cou- 
ples whose engagement was six months 
or less. 


Basis of Family Stability 


Where there is true love and consid- 
eration between the two partners, the 
likelihood of unfaithfulness is quite 
small. If the two married people are 
suited to each other with a consequent 
strong love between them, it is ex- 
tremely unlikely that any serious issue 
will threaten the family union. Un- 
faithfulness in either husband or wife 
has been found in the vast majority of 
cases to be due to marital unhappiness 
and maladjustment. It is well known 
too, of course, that where there are 
three or more children divorce rarely 
occurs. This would follow consistently 
from the fact that the unselfish love 
between married people is the source of 
happiness and stability. The same 
selfish motives that would cause par- 
ents not to want children, would seem 
also likely to cause discontent with 
each other and consequent divorce. 
Even where there are one or two chil- 
dren in such families, they are often- 
times not really wanted but rather seen 
as a financial burden and a hindrance 
to other activities.. On the other 
hand, where the love of parents for 
each other is genuine and full, the 
children are desired as the deepest ful- 
fillment of thislove. As an artist’s love 
for his art flows into the production of 
great symphonies or magnificent paint- 
ings, normal parents desire children 
as the finest expression of their love 


for each other. Love is by nature dif- 
fusive of itself, tends to pour itself out, 
to spread itself among others, to pro- 
duce beautiful reflections of itself. 
And a child is the finest and most 
beautiful human expression possible 
to man, and is thus the natural and 
spontaneous delight of loving parents. 


Over-Protection Bad for Children 


Family life, however, is not a static 
but a dynamic community. The love 
of parents for each other and for their 
children not only creates the family, 
but it also must endow the children 
with the ability and opportunity to 
grow in the confidence, self-esteem, 
self-reliance and independence of the 
mature adult. One of the gravest in- 
justices parents can commit is the use 
of children for themselves and the ful- 
fillment of their own needs, with con- 
sequent failure to provide for the ade- 
quate growth and development of the 
child. Again it is a self-centered mo- 
tive that causes parents to do this. 
These unwholesome parental attitudes 
seem to go to two extremes—the first 
of these is usually called ‘“‘over-pro- 
tection.’”” Because parents find it dif- 
ficult to face a child’s growing up and 
the increased independence which it in- 
volves, they are apt to become too pro- 
tective and solicitous about their chil- 
dren. This over-protective attitude, 
starting at the earliest years, may last 
all through childhood even into adult 
life. Such over-protection invariably 
produces an insecure and dependent 
individual who is oftentimes quite in- 
capable of mature responsibilities. 
Throughout childhood, this fear of 
responsibility can be the cause of seri- 
ous school problems, because the child 
has not the confidence to attempt the 
normal school tasks. Likewise, it 
often results in shy, withdrawn chil- 
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dren, fearful of making friends, who 
very often spend a good part of their 
childhood in isolation from children of 
their own age. They are thus likely 
to grow up to be morose, moody, un- 
social individuals, fearfully unable to 
accept even the normal obligations of 
adult life. If these people marry, they 
almost always fit into the family 
pattern, where their home is run not by 
themselves but by their parents. Many 
unhappy marriagesand divorcesaredue 
to this parental over-protection which 
has made the young married person 
incapable of assuming responsibilities 
of his or her state. 


Tragedy of the Unloved Child 


On the other hand, an equally in- 
jurious parental attitude is that of re- 
jection. The child very quickly is 
aware of being unwanted. This is true 
even where parents use many artifices 
to make it appear that they love the 
child. A small child is a very sensitive 
barometer of parental feelings. He 
knows when he is loved and wanted. 
He is not deceived by insincere at- 
tempts at affection. The unwanted 
and rejected child grows increasingly 
isolated, defensive and hostile. This 
antagonism to others can become so 
great that it leads even to serious de- 
linquency. One of the most common 
attitudes expressed by delinquent 
youths is their deep feeling of rejection 
either by their parents or by those 
from whom they expected love and ac- 
ceptance. The same factor of rejec- 
tion feelings is one of the most difficult 
problems to solve with orphans or any 
other children placed in an imstitution. 
Even the best-equipped personnel— 
and unfortunately institutions do not 
always have this—cannot make up for 
the attention and consideration which 
normal family love will produce. 


While the love of God and the religious 
life are generally recognized as making 
religious institutions superior to secu- 
lar ones in caring for children, yet the 
religious motive alone does not make 
up for the loss of parents, which are 
the child’s natural need. 


Family and the Community 


This leads to a further consideration. 
Just as the child cannot be in isolation 
from the family, so the family cannot 
be entirely removed from the other 
families of the community. Man’s so- 
cial nature is not restricted to his own 
family; it must flow out and embrace 
all his neighbors. That is why every 
concern of the community is the con- 
cern of each family. Families, for ex- 
ample, should be willing to share their 
affection and security with those chil- 
dren of the community who have been 
less fortunate. Not only the adoption 
of small infants, but the much less 
common willingness to take older chil- 
dren permanently or for a time, wher- 
ever possible, should be the urge of 
every good family. In the same way 
all issues—educational, social, recrea- 
tional or medical—which involve the 
child in the community, should enlist 
too the careful consideration of each 
parent. Too often Catholic families 
remain aloof from the needs of the 
community. In so doing, they remove 
from themselves an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Catholic Action. By joint 
activity with others on matters which 
are for the common good of the com- 
munity, the Catholic way of life and 
family example may be most power- 
fully presented. Thus, the influence of 
good Catholic families can be most ef- 
fective in shaping the ideals of the 
whole community, and can be seen re- 
flected in various forms of community 
action. The prudent avoidance of all 
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joint religious activities with groups of 
a distinctly non-Catholic tone and 
purpose should not be carried so far 
that Catholic families take no part at 
all in normal community enterprises. 
This isolation really amounts to an 
avoidance of their responsibility as 
families in the community, and gives 
the impression that Catholics are una- 
ware of or indifferent to community 
problems and projects. 


Family and World Society 


But the concern of the Catholic 
family does not end merely with the 
immediate community in which it is. 
No human being, no matter in what 
far corner of the earth he may be or 
what strange customs he has or lan- 
guage he speaks, is ever removed from 
the family of all men under God. Ev- 
ery man has a right to appeal to the 
love of God, his Father, and he has the 
right also to appeal to the love we 
should have for him as a brother. It 
was Christ Himself who taught so pow- 
erfully that, ‘‘as long as you do this to 
these My least brethren, you do it to 
Me.’’ Noman isso lowly, no man is so 
wretched, that he ever entirely loses 
the significance of being another Christ. 


The ancient custom of welcoming every 
stranger into the home as a guest in the 
name of Christ has a deep symbolic 
meaning. As Catholics and followers 
of Christ we cannot, without compro- 
mising our own eternal salvation, deny 
anyone—of whatever race, creed or 
color—the right to our charity. At 
home, therefore, in our relationship to 
all peoples of our own community, we 
must practise true love of neighbor. 
But abroad, too, in the international 
affairs which concern the whole family 
of nations and individuals far removed 
from us, we must take an equally grave 
responsibility. For in so far as we have 
isolated ourselves from any human 
being on earth, in so far as we have 
denied him acceptance and reasonable 
justice and charity, we have denied 
and rejected our brother in Christ. 
We who say the “Our Father’ daily 
must never cease to meditate that, as 
God is our Father, then all men are 
our brothers, whoever they are or 
wherever they may be. We must 
love them as ourselves. Only thus 
can we fulfill the law of charity, not 
only to our own family and our own 
community, but to the whole com- 
munal family of the human race. 











Theology and the Gift of Tongues 
By GERALD VANN, O.P. 


The crowd who listened to the 
Apostles on the first Whitsunday were 
amazed because, as they said, each 
man heard them talking in his own 
native tongue. In a less literal sense 
it must be the secret of any successful 
apostolate, this power of speaking the 
language of the people you address; 
and the power can come only from the 
sympathy which begets understanding 
of a different point of view, a different 
approach, a different way of thought. 
In that sense the difficulty of language 
is one which looms especially large to- 
day in the realm of theology. Perhaps 
one may attempt to illustrate the 
difficulty from a few aspects of the 
contemporary scene in England. 

There is first of all, of course, the 
general difficulty which besets anyone 
who tries to express traditional Chris- 
tian concepts in the world of to-day. 
To begin with, traditional words 
have lost their meaning and become 
sentimentalized and degraded. Char- 
ity suggests only gifts to the poor, 
often with an ugly nuance of conde- 
scension; piety has ceased to mean 
pietas and become instead a synonym 
for the goody-goody; temperance 1s 
no longer the grand virtue which gives 
passion and pleasure their creative 
réle in the human personality, but 
has become instead merely a question 
of abstinence from the bottle. 

But there is a deeper difficulty. 
We live in a world of ‘‘scientism’’—a 
world in which the prevailing climate 
of opinion makes us suppose that, if a 
thing cannot be expressed and ex- 


plained in terms of physical science, it 
cannot exist at all. Thus, in addition 
to the difficulty of upholding a moral- 
ity which is suspect because of its 
terms, you have the greater difficulty 
of upholding a dogma which is suspect 
because of its supernaturalism. And, 
instead of the Christian way, you find 
alternatives which escape these dif- 
ficulties (though they have indeed 
their deeper disabilities): in morals, 
a humanist ethic, for instance, or some 
form of amoralism; in the realm of 
doctrine either a comfortably vague 
theology tacked on the Christian ethic 
(although to separate that ethic from 
its theology is of course to destroy its 
essence), or a form of Christianity 
from which all awkward supernatural- 
isms have been removed (and of such 
attempts Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr truly 
remarked that, in seeking to accommo- 
date themselves to the ‘‘mind’’ of the 
modern world, they had ended by 
capitulating to its ‘“‘thin soul”); or, 
finally, a materialism in which there is 
no place for God or the spirit of all. 


Modern Babel of Tongues 


The result of all this is necessarily a 
Babel of tongues, because we all give 
different meanings to the same words. 
To the Catholic the word ‘‘love’’ must 
mean, above all, caritas—the God- 
given love of God, and then of men 
and all created things in and for God. 
But to the materialist it must be 
simply a matter of chemistry; to the 
humanist, an experience of which the 
frontiers are exclusively of this world; 
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to the man who upholds the ethic but 
not the dogma of Christianity, an 
attempt to share in the spirit of Christ 
without sharing in the theocentricity 
which is the essence of that teaching. 
Almost inevitably therefore, discussion, 
as the philosophy textbooks put it, 
ludit in ambiguo: we are arguing, like 
the two old ladies in the slums in 
Eric Gill’s famous example, from 
different premises. 

The same thing is true of more 
learned circles. Here, too, “there are 
Parthians among us, and Medes, and 
Elamites.” Certainly there are An- 
glican circles whose language is in no 
way strange to the Catholic; and 
whose work, let us add at once and 
with emphasis, has done much to 
make true Christianity comprehensible 
to the modern “plain man.” Ameri- 
can readers will be familiar with the 
names of Miss Dorothy Sayers and 
Mr. C. S. Lewis, from among the 
ranks of the Anglican laity who have 
done so much in this respect; and 
there are theologians among the clergy 
whom no Thomist can fail to read with 
respect. In the field of sociology, 
again, a viewpoint «very congenial to 
the Catholic-Thomist sociologist is 
upheld by the group of Anglican think- 
ers whose organ is the review, Chris- 
tendom; while the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr. Temple, was an out- 
standing example of similarly sympa- 
thetic Christian thinking directed to 
social reform. 

But there are other circles or trends 
of thought within the Anglican com- 
munion where much greater effort 
is needed in order to reach a mutual 
understanding. There are some who 
know and love St. Thomas, but who 
are critical of his ‘‘rationalism,” being 
strongly influenced by Russian theol- 
ogy- There are others whose ap- 


proach to theology is different: for 
them theology must mean primarily 
the study of patristics—as we should 
say, positive rather than speculative 
theology—and they tend to distrust 
the latter as substituting speculation 
for the living voice of the Church’s 
tradition. Again, in various Protes- 
tant theological circles the predomi- 
nant influence is that of Karl Barth; 
and the difficulty of common discussion 
and action becomes more acute. In 
sociology, for instance, practical dis- 
cussion tends to founder on a funda- 
mental difference of view about the 
nature and condition of man—a dif- 
ference, one might say in shorthand 
terms, between the Christian-humanist 
and the apocalyptic views of man’s 
destiny. And in a more diffuse and 
nebulous way one has to take account 
of the whole trend of thought which is 
associated with such names as those of 
Kierkegaard, Berdyaev, and the “‘exis- 
tentialists.”’ 

These are examples cited rather at 
random to illustrate the difficulties; 
but they are cited in order to ask the 
question: ‘‘What, in face of these dif- 
ficulties, ought the Catholic to be 
trying todo?”’ And it is as an answer 
to that question that the practical 
importance of the scene on the first 
Whitsunday becomes apparent. 


Paths to a Better Understanding 


The Catholic, as such, is meant to 
be an apostle. “Go out into the 
highways and hedges and compel them 
to come in....’”’ There are some 
who are specially called to be dedicated 
to the apostolate, yes; but to every. 
Catholic the truth and the love of 
Christ must be, not something to be 
selfishly guarded without thought for 
the rest of the world, but an inner 
force which of its own nature seeks 
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the unity of the human family. 
Bonum est diffusivum sui. Hence, it 
can surely never be right for us to say: 
“This writer or that one is wrong here 
and here and here, and must learn the 
fullness of truth’”—and to leave it at 
that Apologetics (if we must use 
that ugly word) ought always to be 
positive, never purely negative. The 
important thing is whether we can 
find it possible to say: ‘“This writer 
has here a truth of great value, even 
though his idiom is not ours.” And if, 
sharing his mind, we can show further 
implications in that truth, it will 
lead to a greater degree of unity be- 
tween us. 

There is something more. St. 
Thomas is the outstanding example of 
a Christian thinker humble enough to 
look everywhere for aspects of reality 
which are needed to make his picture 
complete, and to acknowledge that 
even from those most opposed to his 
teaching he has valuable things to 
learn. That is indeed the character- 
istic of Thomism: that it is not a 
closed system, but a living organism 
constantly seeking to assimilate the 
new discoveries and insights of the 
time. So it is with the contemporary 
scene. We can learn from the hu- 
manist in our efforts to understand that 
earth and its fullness which is the 
Lord’s; we can learn from the the- 
ologies which stress the ‘‘tragic sense of 
life’’ and the sinfulness of man, if we 
are tempted in our Christian human- 
ism to put too heavy an accent on the 
purely human and to forget the darker 
worlds, or if in a casuist concern for 
sins we have neglected the deeper 
theology of sin; we can learn from 


that science which is the materialist’s 
faith the true scientist’s humble, 
patient, reverence for the facts; and 
from those who love the Fathers of 
the Church or from theologians other 
than those of our Western Catholic 
tradition we can learn to deepen those 
insights without which theological 
speculation can so easily be arid and 
unreal. 

To approach these other ways of 
thought in this manner—not un- 
critically indeed far from it, but with 
the humility which knows that God’s 
grace and truth are given to all who 
are clean of heart—is the way to 
understand them and to make possible 
a mutual understanding between them 
and ourselves. It is surely the in- 
dispensable pre-condition of the re- 
union of what is left of Christendom. 
For we are suffering to-day from more 
than the legacy of conflicting doctrines. 
Behind that history of the disintegra- 
tion of Western thought there is the 
deeper disintegration which takes place 
in the will: we have to atone to-day, 
not only for past errors and disputes, 
but also for the evil passions which too 
often characterized those disputes; 
we have to atone for the wars of reli- 
gion, whether they were fought on 
the battlefield or with the pen. Only 
when we have once again bridged the 
gulf which separates the hearts of 
divided Christians, can we hope to 
begin working successfully towards 
unity of belief. It was the Wind 
and the Fire that empowered the 
Apostles on the first Whitsunday; 
and to-day, too, it is that same Spirit 
of Love who alone can give us the gift 
of tongues. 











Speech and Acoustics 


By ROBERT B. MoRRISSEY 


What is known as bad acoustics is 
generally attributable to the architec- 
tural form and the material construc- 
tion of auditoria. Concave walls, 
arches and domed ceilings have the ef- 
fect of focusing disturbing echoes, and 
are therefore detrimental to good 
acoustics. The more common acous- 
tical defects, however, are caused by 
reverberation, or the prolongation of a 
given sound. 

The period of reverberation, or the 
time during which a given sound per- 
sists before it dies out, is a critical fac- 
tor in the acoustics of an auditorium. 
Too long a period would be conducive 
to the overlapping of successive speech 
- sounds, and therefore to distorted re- 
ception. Too short a period would 
have the effect of making the speaker’s 
voice seem to have lost its vibrant 
qualities. 

Good acoustics in auditoria there- 
fore require the securing of optimal 
periods of reverberation. These opti- 
mal times depend on a number of 
factors: the loudness of the sound, the 
volume of the auditorium, the size of 
the audience, and the nature of the 
sound—whether speech or music or 
speech and music. Experiments by 
sound engineers show that the optimal 
times for speech sounds are lower than 
for music; that these periods increase 
with the volume of the auditorium; 
that they decrease with the size of the 
audience; and that they are smaller 
for auditoria equipped with public- 
address systems. 

The period of reverberation of an au- 
ditorium varies directly with the vol- 


ume, and inversely with the total sound 
absorption. Hence, the defective 
acoustics associated with too long a pe- 
riod of reverberation can be reduced 
by covering the sound-reflecting sur- 
faces of the auditorium with sufficient 
acoustical absorbents. 

Among the more effective sound 
absorbents are Cabot quilt suitably 
mounted, Slagbestos, Celotex panel- 
ling, hair felt suitably mounted, Sabine 
plaster, Akoustolith tiles, velvet or 
velour hangings, mohair plush, and 
upholstered seat coverings. But hard, 
non-porous and highly polished sur- 
faces are generally good reflectors of 
sound, and therefore poor acoustical 
absorbents. 


Acoustical Improvement of Auditoria 


The acoustics of many auditoria 
would be much improved by the elimi- 
nation of sound focusing and the se- 
curing of optimal periods of reverbera- 
tion. Sound focusing can be greatly 
reduced, if not eliminated, by acous- 
tically treating the concave walls, 
arches and domed ceilings: as by su- 
perimposing smaller convex surfaces, 
thus effectively changing the concave 
curvature; and by covering the con- 
cave surfaces with acoustical absorb- 
ents. Even in auditoria where the 
architectural acoustics are poor, the 
reception of speech and music would 
be greatly improved through the addi- 
tion of properly installed and well- 
operated microphones, power amplifiers 


and loud speakers. 
Experiments further demonstrate 
that reflecting surfaces, or sounding 
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boards, properly placed in close proxi- 
mity to the spéaker or source of sound 
markedlyimprovethereception. These 
nearby reflectors not only direct the 
sound more effectively towards the au- 
dience, but they also enable the speaker 
to ‘‘hear himself,” and help to prevent 
the disturbing echoes from focusing 
near the speaker. Practical applica- 
tions of these implied principles are 
found in the acoustical reflectors which 
are placed just above and closely be- 
hind the speaker’s location in a pulpit, 
and in the reflecting shells used by or- 
chestras: such as the Music Shell on 
the Charles River Esplanade and the 
Music Shed at Tanglewood. 

Although the ill effects of bad acous- 
tics are readily observed through audi- 
tory experience, an accurate determi- 
nation of the acoustical requirements of 
an auditorium and the correction of its 
acoustical defects require the services 
of a competent sound engineer. 

In some instances it may not be 
considered economically feasible to 
take on the expense which the acous- 
tical correction of an auditorium would 
impose. The question then arises as to 
what a speaker can do to compensate 
for the poor acoustics in an auditorium. 


Adjusting Delivery to Conditions 


In auditoria where the periods of 
reverberation are too long, a given 
sound may persist for several seconds 
before it dies out. Thus, the successive 
word sounds of a speaker would over- 
lap and produce distorted reception. 
This could be avoided if the speaker 
would adjust his speech to accommo- 
date for the long period of reverbera- 
tion. This adjustment would require 
the speaker to employ a more deliber- 
ate and clipped mode of speech, to pro- 
nounce each word very distinctly, to 
pause slightly between words and to 
speak in slower cadence. Such a man- 
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ner of speaking will at first seem forced 
and over-deliberate, especially to the 
speaker; but the audience will appre- 
ciate it as a more effective delivery. 

The good deliveries of many of the 
better speakers and preachers result 
in no small measure from their prac- 
tical accommodation to acoustical re- 
quirements. On the other hand, what 
might be a most inspirational sermon 
is sometimes rendered unintelligible 
through sound distortion simply be- 
cause the preacher has not accommo- 
dated his speech to the acoustics of the 
church in which he is preaching. 

Competent architects now try to 
see to it that adequate sound absorb- 
ents are provided in newly constructed 
auditoria. Many of our churches, 
however, were constructed before the 
science of acoustics came to be ap- 
plied. And while these churches are 
of great architectural beauty, they 
are lacking, especially the larger ones, 
in acoustical absorbents. Fortunately, - 
however, human auditors with their 
attached clothing serve as good sound 
absorbers. Therefore, an auditorium 
when filled to capacity may have an 
acceptable period of reverberation, 
although the same auditorium only 
partially filled would have too long a 
period. Thus, the glorious and provi- 
dential circumstance of crowded at- 
tendance at Holy Mass automatically 
corrects in large part what otherwise 
would be unsatisfactory acoustics in 
many of our Catholic churches. 

In general, the auditoria of our 
churches and auditoria, even the 
larger ones, are not bad; but neither 
are they exceptionally good. Hence, 
there may be some priests, perhaps 
many, who could improve the effec- 
tiveness of their preaching by employ- 
ing a mode of speech which would 
accommodate for the acoustical de- 
ficiencies of our churches and auditoria. 











Centenary of the Notre Dame Sisters 
By Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


““‘We possess, in our Religious 
Orders of Brothers and Sisters, 
armies of skilled teachers volun- 
tarily schooled to the work of 
laboring among poor children, and 
instructing them in secular learn- 
ing, while grounding them in vir- 
tue and morality. They are ready 
to spend their lives in this work 
of highest love and self-sacrifice; 
they can reach the hearts of these 
children; they can calm turbu- 
lent passions and teach self-re- 
straint, love of order, and respect 
for the rights of others.’’—-Bishop 
McQuaid of Rochester. 


One of our great groups of Religious 
teachers commemorates this year the 
Centenary of the foundation of its work 
in America. The first colony of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame arrived 
in New York on July 31, 1847. Within 
five days they reached Baltimore, and 
by November 3, 1847, had opened 
three schools. To-day the Order num- 
bers 6000 Sisters, and takes care of 
150,000 boys and girls in American 
orphanages, kindergartens, grade 
schools, high schools, and colleges. 
This magnificent service in the field of 
Catholic education reaches out to 
twenty-five States of our Republic and 
three Provinces of Canada. 

In many local convents and other 
establishments the observance of the 
Centenary takes the form of offering a 
Solemn Mass of thanksgiving to Al- 
mighty God for the chain of actual 
graces by which He has made their 
achievement possible. Catholic priests 
and people congratulate them upon 
this achievement, and thank them for 
the contribution they have made to 
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the vigor of Catholic life among us. 
The Catholic parent knows that the 
teaching Sister is a delegate, trained to 
the minute, to whom the father and the 
mother entrust the work of the formal 
education of their children. Parents 
are the teachers of primary right, but 
there are many things to be taught in 
the formal education of the child for 
which the parent does not have the 
time nor the inclination nor the 
capacity. They gladly accept the help 
offered by the many zealous Religious 
groups of men and women who have 
given their all to the direction and 
formation of youth. Nor is the 
Catholic body at large without a debt 
of gratitude to these zealous teachers; 
they contribute as no other single 
agency to the essential work of civiliza- 
tion and culture. Our Religious 
teachers look upon their work in the 
light of the mission of Jesus Christ to 
the world. They are building up the 
kingdom of heaven. They may be 
teaching anything from primary arith- 
metic to advanced biology, but the 
spirit back of it is always the same. 
The work must be done and done as 
perfectly as possible, because nothing 
shoddy, nothing second-rate, is worthy 
of the Master whom they serve. 
Without our Religious teachers the 
Church in America could hardly hold 
its ground for a single day. They 
place the faith in the hearts of our 
children; they kill prejudice in hearts 
that would otherwise be bitter foes of 
the Church; they stabilize the work of 
the priest, making it permanent and 
durable. 
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Tributes to Our Teaching Sisters 


Much of the preceding paragraph is 
a paraphrasing of the late Dr. George 
Johnson’s description of the utter de- 
votion of the Catholic nun to the work 
of Christian education. His years of 
experience in the field qualified him to 
speak with authority of the ideals that 
inspired this work. These are the same 
ideals that inspire the School Sister of 
Notre Dame to-day, and have served 
as the inspiration of her confréres over 
many generations. Throughout the 
world hundreds of thousands of Re- 
ligious women consecrate themselves 
to the service of God; they make an 
offering of their lives for the welfare of 
the children of the Church. 

Well indeed could our late Holy 
Father exult over the possession of this 
great body of devoted teachers. ‘‘Per- 
fect schools are the result not so much 
of good methods as of good teachers,”’ 
writes Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical 
on the Christian Education of Youth, 
“teachers who are thoroughly prepared 
and well-grounded in the matter they 
have to teach; who possess the intel- 
lectual and moral qualifications re- 
quired by their important office; who 
cherish a pure and holy love for the 
youths confided to them, because they 
love Jesus Christ and His Church, of 
which these are the children of pre- 
dilection; and who have therefore 
sincerely at heart the true good of 
family and country.’”’ We who know 
the Catholic Sister are not surprised 
that she should possess the requisite 
qualifications of a teacher, for she re- 
ceives the approval of her Religious 
Superiors only after she has passed 
through the crucible of the novitiate. 
There it was determined that she had 
the right intention in aspiring to the 
Religious life, and the fitness of nature 
and grace which is.evident in integrity 


of life and a sufficiency of learning. 
The probitas vitz, the scientia com- 
petens, and the recta intentio, of which 
St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus speak as 
requirements in the aspirant to this 
special service of the Church, were 
found to be present in her, and she was 
accepted into the ranks of those who 
give their all to the service of Christ. 
Entering the classroom she knows that 
the imitation of Christ is the aim of 
Christian conduct, and she gives to 
her pupils the model of a Christ-like 
life. This is the strength of the 
Religious teacher. 

The Holy Father pays tribute also 
to the splendid lay men and women 
who have associated themselves with 
these Religious teachers and counted it 
a high privilege to assist them with 
their work. They are worthy, says the 
author of this great Encyclical, of 
praise and encouragement as most 
excellent and powerful auxiliaries of 
“Catholic Action.” Finally, Pope 
Pius XI bids us pray the Lord of the 
harvest to send more such workers into 
the field of Christian education, and 
begs us to let their formation be one of 
the principal concerns of the pastors of 
souls and of the Superiors of Religious 
Orders. He speaks further of the 
noble traditions of Catholic schools, 
and begs that Catholic youth be fully 
instructed in the letters and sciences in 
accord with the exigencies of the time. 
He entreats Christian teachers to im- 
part deep and solid doctrine and avoid 
the muddled superficiality of those 
“who perhaps would have found the 
necessary, had they not gone in search 
of the superfluous.” To this end he 
recommends the employment of apt 
and solid methods of teaching, an ideal 
that has been always foremost in the 
traditions and in the work of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
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Foundation of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame 

The School Sisters of Notre Dame 
are a branch of the Congregation of 
Notre Dame, founded in France by St. 
Peter Fourier in 1597. His life (1565- 
1640) spanned a critical period in 
French history. He was distinguished 
for his work as a pastor of souls, and is 
known through his biographers as le 
bon Pére de Mattaincourt. In the very 
year of the foundation of the new Con- 
gregation, St. Peter Fourier was made 
parish-priest of Mattaincourt, a cor- 
rupt district threatened with the new 
heresy. By his prayers, instructions, 
and good example, religion was soon 
restored. He was solicitous also for 
the temporal welfare of his patish- 
ioners. Many of them had fallen into 
dire poverty, and he established for 
them a kind of mutual help bank, a 
forerunner of the modern credit union. 
He instituted three sodalities—of St. 
Sabastian for men, of the Holy Rosary 
for women, and of the Immaculate 
Conception for girls, or ‘Children of 
Mary.” To perpetuate his work, 
Peter founded in 1598 (or 1597) an 
Order of women, the Congregation of 
Notre Dame, to teach poor girls gratui- 
tiously. In this project he had the 
valued assistance of Alix le Clerc. 
This holy maiden experienced a vision 
of the Blessed Mother, who appeared 
to her and urged her to “take Her 
Infant and make Him grow.” To 
make Christ live in the souls of the 
young became at once the dominating 
aim of the new educational institute. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, several convents of the Con- 
gregation were established in Germany. 
That at Ratisbon was the one from 
which stems the American Congrega- 
tion now observing their centenary. 
The original convent at Ratisbon was 


crushed under the heel of the victorious 
Napoleon in 1809, and the community 
was dispersed. A young pupil of the 
convent school, Caroline Gerhardinger, 
then but twelve years of age, was a 
witness to the burning of Ratisbon and 
the closing of the school. 


Reéstablishment in Ratisbon 


In the heart of this young maiden’ of 
Stadamhof there was born the high 
purpose of reéstablishing the Religious 
Congregation that had been suppressed 
by Napoleon. We do not know the 
exact phases of growth of this project 
in her mind. The wretched conditions, 
spiritual and temporal, of the children 
in the conquered countries stirred her 
to action; she sought nothing less than 
the organization of a new body of Re- 
ligious teachers to be known as the 
Poor School Sisters of Notre Dame. 
In 1812 Bishop Wittmann of Ratisbon, 
with the assistance of a learned and 
pious Court chaplain, Father Sebastian 
Job, opened a school for girls at Stad- 
amhof, a town on the Danube in the 
Diocese of Ratisbon. He selected 
Miss Caroline Gerhardinger as one of 
the first teachers in his school. This 
gave thé pious girl the opportunity she 
sought. After the signing of the Con- 
cordat of 1818 between the Holy See 
and Bavaria, she applied for permis- 
sion to organize a Religious com- 
munity, and received civil and ecclesi- 
astical approval for the project in 1833. 
In that very year Bishop Wittmann 
died, but Father Job persevered in the 
establishment of the new Religious 
foundation and selected Miss Ger- 
hardinger, to be known as Mother 
Teresa of Jesus, as foundress and first 
superior general. The new Order took 
the rule and constitutions of St. 
Peter Fourier as the basis of the 
Religious life of their new congregation. 
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The strictures characteristic of the 
cloister were gradually relaxed in 
accord with the demands of their 
principal work, the instruction of 
youth in small towns and rural 
parishes. The growing community 
secured a former convent of the Poor 
Clates of Munich, and made this house 
the central Motherhouse of the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame. From this 
center they spread into the provinces 
of Bavaria, into Silesia, Hungary, 
Austria, and the United States. Father 
Job had died shortly after Bishop 
Wittmann, but Father Matthias Sie- 
gert gave a great assistance to Mother 
Teresa of Jesus in establishing schools 
and particularly a normal school for 
the training of teachers. The candi- 
dates there trained passed State tests 
successfully and were given certificates 
to teach. In many places the people 
banded together to introduce the 
School Sisters at their own expense. A 
larger number of vocations made it 
possible for Mother Teresa to comply 
with the request of the Redemptorist 
Fathers in Baltimore that a group of 
Sisters be sent to the United States for 
the great work of instructing the 
children of German immigrants. 


First Communities in the U. S. 


We who now commemorate the Cen- 
tenary take the work of this great 
Order for granted. But we can under- 
stand, on reading the early history, the 
discouragement bordering on despair 
that must have taken hold of this mis- 
sionary group of teaching Sisters when 
they met rebuff after rebuff in their new 
home and found but a small measure of 
codperation from the very people they 
came to serve. Their confidence was 
sustained by the fact that their work had 
the approval and support of Archbishop 
Reisach of Munich and of King Louis 


of Bavaria. The Redemptorist Fathers 
were their sponsors and staunch sup- 
porters in the new field of labor in the 
vast United States. The first band of 
volunteers landed in New York on July 
31, 1847, proceeded to Baltimore, 
consulted with the saintly Father 
Neumann (now the Venerable John 
Nepomucene Neumann), the Redemp- 
torist vice-provincial, and persevered 
in their purpose of progressing to St. 
Mary’s in Elk County, Pennsylvania. 
En route, one of their number fell sick 
and died in Harrisburg. The four 
Sisters with Mother Teresa Gerhard- 
inger went on to St. Mary’s, but they 
soon discovered that this clearing 
dotted with log houses was not a 
suitable site for a Motherhouse. 
Mother Teresa went at once to visit 
Bishop O’Connor in Pittsburgh, re- 
ceived some encouragement from him, 
and then returned to Baltimore, where 
she made final decision to give up the 
school that her companions had suc- 
ceeded in establishing, September 22, 
1847, ina log cabin at St. Mary’s. The 
mother-general successfully negotiated 
to obtain the Redemptorists’ convent 
attached to St. James’ Church, Balti- 
more. As previously mentioned, three 
schools were opened by November 3, 
1947. The second and last colony of 
Sisters, eleven in number, arrived from 
Munich on March 25, 1848, and 
foundations were made at Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia, and Buffalo. 

In 1850 the Motherhouse was trans- 
ferred to Milwaukee, with Mother 
Mary Caroline Friess as vicar-general 
of the Sisters in America. This re- 
markable woman ruled the destinies of 
the congregation for forty-two years. 
Born near Paris in 1824, she was one of 
the first to volunteer for the missionary 
work in the New World, and emigrated 
to America in 1847. Under her direc- 
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tion, the Sisterhood grew from four 
members in 1847 to 2000 in 1892, the 
year of her death. 


Providential Growth of Congregation 


The hardships and struggles of these 
early days are one of the glories of the 
Notre Dame Sisters. The hand of 
Providence brought success and bless- 
ing to the venture that started with 
six Sisters on an errand of charity. 
To-day, just one hundred years since 
the arrival of the first small group, the 
seed has sprouted, and in all parts of 
the United States and Canada we find 
the familiar black and white habit, the 
smiling face, and the helping hand of a 
Sister of Notre Dame. The 6000 mem- 
bers of this American branch of St. 
Peter Fourier’s original Congregation 
of Notre Dame are divided into five 
provinces, with a motherhouse at each 
of the following centers: Milwaukee, 
Wisc., Baltimore, Md., St. Louis, Mo., 
Mankato, Minn., and Waterdown, 
Ontario, Canada. 

We congratulate all the members of 
this Religious family, and we thank 
them, individually and corporately, 
for the great work that they have done 
in serving and forming the children of 
Jesus Christ. We Catholics of the 
present day with over 2,000,000 
children enrolled in the Catholic ele- 
mentary schools of the nation, exult in 
the fact that Divine Providence has 
given to our service a number of Re- 
ligious families of teachers, teachers 
who in their qualifications for their 
work are the equal of any in the land. 
We know and acknowledge the debt 
that we owe to these Religious groups 
of women and of men, the Sisters and 
the Brothers in our schools. We speak 
to-day of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame and of their Sisters in religion 
every where who give self and service to 


the spiritual and temporal needs of our 
children. To quote Dr. George John- 
son (“The Nun in Education,”’ in The 
Commonweal, 1926): 
“We often say that without the 
Sisters the Catholic school system of 
the United States could not be 
maintained. I wonder if we are al- 
ways conscious of the full significance 
. of this statement. There is infi- 
nitely more implied than the econom- 
ics of the situation, the comparative 
negligibility of teachers’ salaries. 
The fact that the Sisters labor for 
less than no compensation is less 
than no factor in the case. What 
the Catholic schools derive from the 
Sisters is their very spirit and life, 
their atmosphere of essential po- 
tency. It might be possible to con- 
duct Catholic schools without the 
Sisters, but they would never be 
Catholic in quite the same way as 
the Sisters’ schools are Catholic.” 


Realization of an Ideal 


One hundred years’ experience has 
taught the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame how noble is the work of the 
Christian teacher, how supreme its 
value. These teaching Sisters know 
and accept their responsibility to God, 
who created the soul of the child and 
endowed it with certain capacities that 
need to be developed for the good of the 
individual and for the good of society 
of which he is a member; their re- 
sponsibility to Jesus Christ, who re- 
deemed that soul and restored to it its 
birthright to a heavenly inheritance; 
their responsibility to the Church of 
Christ, under whose charter they 
serve and in whose work of salvation 
they are privileged to share; their re- 
sponsibility to the parent, the teacher 
of primary right, who delegates a part 
in his work to the Religious teacher 
with utter confidence in her integrity 
of life, her adequacy of knowledge, and 
her right intention; their responsi- 
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bility "to society of which the child is a 
member, a member seeking the guid- 
ance and the knowledge that will en- 
able him to discharge his adult obliga- 
tions to society; their responsibility to 
the pupil himself, who comes trustingly 
to the teacher, not in fear but in eager 
expectation of the great things that 
the teacher is able to do for him. In 
effect, the tiny pupil says to tHe 
teacher: ‘‘Here Iam; my Creator has 
given me certain capacities that need 
to be developed; develop them. Put 
me into possession of all the beauty 
and all the power of which my 
Creator has made me capable. That 
is your task; let me sit at your feet and 
learn.” 

The teaching Sister knows and ac- 
cepts her responsibility also to the 
Religious Congregation that passed 
upon her qualifications and commis- 
sioned her to teach, fully confident that 
she had the right intention and the 
fitness of nature and grace; her re- 
sponsibility to our benefactors whose 
generosity has supported the school 


system in which she serves, and whose 
continued support makes possible the 
service she renders; also her responsi- 
bility to the Blessed Virgin Mary, the 
Mother of the human race, the co- 
redemptrix of that race, who looks 
upon the soul of every child as a 
trophy of the Passion of her Divine 
Son; and finally her responsibility to 
the child’s Guardian Angel and Patron 
Saints, whose auxiliary the teacher is 
in the work of salvation. 

Here truly is a noble work of su- 
preme value. It is yours, Christian 
teacher. ‘We bid you stand back and 
admire your work, for there is no work 
of greater worth than the forming of a 
child to fullness of the image and like- 
ness of his Creator. “Is there not 
rapture in the task?” asks Archbishop 
Ireland. “Is there not in it reward for 
all your toil and sacrifice? Admire 
your work; God admires it with you, 
and God rewards you for the glory 
given to Him by a soul that you have 
transfigured into His own image and 
likeness.” 











A Survey of the Reviews 
By Ernest Graf, O.S.B. 


The Pulpit Viewed from the Pew 


So much has been written about 
preaching and preachers that the 
subject has become stale for most of 
us. Yet, it is ever topical by reason of 
its tremendousimportance. The Nou- 
velle Révue Théologique, of Louvain, 
devoted the whole of its June, 1947, 
issue to this part of a priest’s activity; 
and very properly, it would seem, the 
ball is set rolling by a listener, not by a 
preacher—in fact, by a layman who, 
after listening to sermons innumerable 
during a period covering some fifty 
years, is obviously in a position to 
offer reasonable criticism as well as 
helpful suggestions, and this all the 
more as, on his own confession, he 
never listened unwillingly and often 
did so very gladly. The kindly critic 
in the pew opens his remarks with an 
admission that it can never be really 
easy to speak in public. So much was 
granted by the great Roman orator 
who says that it is no small matter for 


one man to speak when the eyes of a 


large audience are fixed upon him: 
multis tacentibus unum loqui, or words 
to that effect. Public speaking be- 
comes doubly difficult when the audi- 
ence is not expected to manifest any 
reaction, and is in fact incapable of 
doing so in view of the conditions: of 
time and place under which a preacher 
has tospeak. Another great difficulty 
of preaching is the fact that a priest 
usually speaks at an hour when he 
himself is fasting, and when many of 
his hearers may themselves be as yet 


unrefreshed by “the cup that cheers 
but inebriates not.” 

The kindly critic in the pew, in the 
paper which prompts these remarks, 
has much sound advice to offer both 
as regards the matter and the manner 
of our preaching. As regards the 
latter, he regrets that breath control 
and voice production are either not 
taught at all in seminaries, or are 
taught very inadequately. Yet, a 
ptiest is expected to be a frequent 
speaker in public all his life! Our 
critic deprecates a scolding or hector- 
ing attitude, and begs preachers to 
understand that every one of his 
hearers is there of his own free will, 
and that, though not all of them are 
all they should be, nevertheless their 
presence in church is a sign of grace 
and a token of good will. This expert 
listener of fifty years under the pulpit 
has little patience with the orator who 
scolds, or who thunders against sins 
and vices from which the people in 
the pews are largely immune. On the 
contrary, the preacher should appreci- 
ate the good will of the congregation. 
Abstruse subjects, subtle definitions, 
lengthy arguments which require close 
attention, divisions and subdivisions 
of the subject-matter, should be 
avoided, together with all that is 
formal, stereotyped or too technical. 
Those who may need instruction or 
warning on such matters are not likely 
to be in the benches. Above all, our 
critic pleads for extreme prudence 
and delicacy if questions of sex or 
purity are touched upon. 
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Sermon Should Consider the Needs 
of the People 


As regards the matter of the sermon, 
what kind of sermon does the congrega- 
tion wish to hear? Our good layman 
regrets that this question does not 
seem to be taken into consideration by 
a number of preachers. He thinks 
that far too may priests “get up” 
their discourses with the help of one 
or other of the many collections of 
sermons which burden the shelves of 
most clerical libraries. ‘“‘We are spo- 
ken to,” he writes, ‘‘as if we were 
tebels who must be subdued; listless 
folk who must be shaken out of their 
drowsiness; hardened sinners into 
whom terror must be struck; proud 
people who must be humbled; self- 
satisfied folk whose smugness must 
be disturbed.”” No doubt something 
of all this enters into the composition 
of all of us, but our hearers are human 
beings in need of encouragement, 
before whom must be set a high hope, 
and who must be forever reminded of 
their sublime destiny. So, our good 
man in the pew begs preachers ‘‘to 
utter words of eternal hope.’ He 
likewise suggests they do not for ever 
bewail the evils of our times; in fact, 
he goes so far as to hint that all too 
often our diagnosis of these evils is 
superficial and stops at superficial 
and futile symptoms: ‘How much 
eloquence is wasted in castigating the 
fashions! Don’t you think that before 
concerning ourselves about ladies who 
wear no stockings because they don’t 
want to, we should rather be concerned 
about the thousands of poor women 
who wish to wear stockings but have 
none to put on?... Sleeves are 
perhaps too short, but above all it is 
Holy Church’s mantle that is too 
short, seeing that after nineteen cen- 
turies’ preaching it only shelters within 


its folds one-sixth of mankind.’’ The 
man in the pew ends with a moving 
appeal to the man in the pulpit to 
help men to love God, to believe in 
God’s goodness and love for them. 
A sermon should be a tonic for people 
ailing with divers infirmities. There 
is hope for all—particularly for those 
in whom enough faith remains to 
induce them to come to our sermons. 
The all-important thing is that the 
preacher Should not view his task 
from his own personal point of view so 
exclusively as to forget the state of 
mind, the social condition and spiritual 
formation of his audience and its re- 
action to what he has to tell them. 

It may come as a pleasant surprise 
to some of the readers of these lines 
to learn that recently a French bishop 
encouraged his clergy to take as a 
model what he called “the Anglo- 
Saxon”’ sermon with which the radio 
has made them acquainted. This is 
no small compliment, especially when 
we bear in mind the frequent com- 
plaints about the decay of preaching in 
English-speaking countries. How- 
ever, the context seems to show that 
what the prelate meant was that his 
clergy should discard inordinate length, 
divisions and subdivisions, and a 
certain air of umnreality or lack of 
directness with which one may per- 
haps reproach certain kinds of pulpit 
eloquence. What is certain is that 
the day of the solemn, hour-long 
sermon is pretty well over. People’s 
nerves do not suffer them to remaiti 
quiet for so long—at least, so it would 
seem, not in church. 


“Theology” of the Sermon 


In the same number of La Nouvelle 
Révue Théologique, P. Pierre Charles, 
S.J., discusses the ‘‘theology’’ of the 
sermon. He observes that most 
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people hardly ever give a thought to 
the origin of this venerable institution. 
We take it for granted, as we take for 
granted the fact that man has two 
hands or the sequence of the seasons. 
The Sunday homily is an established 
fact: we cannot argue with facts, we 
can but accept them and bow to them. 
The great thing is to adapt the sermon 
to the age in which we live and to the 
needs of the contemporary world; 
to make it practical; to prevent it 
from becoming a burden or a soporific. 
Preaching, upon the whole, is an 
essentially Christian institution. The 
Hindu religions and Islam itself do 
not know the sermon; what “‘preach- 
ing’’ there is, is of recent date and owes 
its origin to mimesis. On the other 
hand, preaching has been an important 
element of Christianity from the 
beginning. At first its burden was 
little more than a recital of the story 
of Jesus—evangelizavit illi Jesum (Acts, 
viii. 35); but at an early date the homily 
or explanation of a passage from Scrip- 
ture, accompanied by suitable moral 
applications, succeeded to the charis- 
matic outpourings of the first period. 
In the era of the Fathers we find dis- 
courses composed on the model of 
Greek and Latin oratory, in which all 
the artifices of rhetoric are taken 
advantage of. Popular preaching, as 
now understood, dates from the rise of 
the Mendicant Orders. Protestant- 
ism did away with the notion of 
sacrifice and a sacrificing priesthood, 
and with all those Sacraments that can 
only be administered by a priest 
invested with the supernatural powers 
which the reformers denied him. The 
pulpit replaced the altar, and what- 
ever ritual remained was subordinated 
to the sermon. Luther indeed re- 
tained the word “‘priest,’’ but stripped 
it of its original meaning, for in his 


view the priest is no more than the 
people’s servant and delegate. ‘The 
Sacrament of Order can only be a rite 
by which preachers are appointed,” 
says the Confession of Augsburg. 

For a Catholic, preaching is a 
normal sequel of the supernatural 
powers of the priesthood. The priest 
takes the place of Christ, continues 
the work of Christ; in a sense, he is 
another Christ. The religious signi- 
ficance of the sermon derives from the 
preacher’s status in the Church: he 
speaks in the name of Christ and with 
His authority. If Jesus Christ who 
is really and truly in our midst, even 
though unseen, were to reveal Him- 
self, He would surely speak to His 
children. Though He remains as 
silent as He is invisible, His voice is 
heard in the accents of the Church, 
and the Church speaks to us by the 
mouth of her priests. 


A Papal Warning about 
Liturgical Excesses 


The present year has been observed 
by the Benedictine Order as the Four- 
teenth Centenary of the death of its 
glorious Founder. It is not possible 
to ascertain the exact date of that 
event, but it seems certain that those 
who placed it as early as 544, were mis- 
taken. The centenary celebrations 
have been made memorable by the 
personal intervention in them of the 
Holy Father. On March 21, the day 
of the Saint’s death, an Encyclical 
gladdened the hearts not only of the 
sons of St. Benedict, but those also 
of the innumerable admirers and 
clients of the great Patriarch of Wes- 
tern Monachism. 

In September most of the Abbots of 
the Order met in Rome for the pur- 
pose of electing a new Abbot Primate 
and for mutual consultation. At the 
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close of their deliberations, the Holy 
Father interrupted what by courtesy is 
called his ‘‘holiday”’ at Castelgandolfo, 
and presided at a solemn function in 
the venerable Basilica of St. Paul 
without the Walls—this being his 
first visit to the shrine of the Apostle 
of the Gentiles since his accession to 
the See of Peter. At the conclusion 
of the Mass the Pontiff delivered a 
memorable address in which he ex- 
tolled St. Benedict in terms similar 
to those he had used in the Encylical, 
describing the Saint as the father of 
Europe—Europe pater. 

But it is to one passage in the allocu- 
tion that I should like to draw atten- 
tion, for, though addressed in the 
first instance to the Benedictine Order 
as a whole, it is surely meant to be a 
warning to others as well. This is 
what Pius XII said: ‘‘No small praise 
is due to you for spending so much care 
and diligence on the Sacred Liturgy, 
which you describe by the weighty 
name of ‘the work of God’—opus Dei. 
Beyond a doubt also, the faithful are to 
be exhorted to attend the public rites 
and prayers of the Church with devout 
attention. But it is possible here to 
err by excess. There are to be found 
those who extol the liturgical forms of 
bygone days and despise those of a 
’ later age, and belittle private and 
popular devotions.... What then 
of the prayers and pious exercises 
approved by the Church? From all 
the riches and wealth of the Divine 
Service, as received and practised by 
the Church, let the faithful draw as 
much as they can, and what they can, 
to increase their faith, strengthen their 
hope and inflame their charity.” 


Excesses of the ‘‘Liturgical Movement’’ 


These words sound a serious note of 
warning. The Vicar of Christ praises 


Benedictines for their worthy dis- 
charge of what is their Order’s first 
and foremost duty and purpose—the 
worship of the Divine Majesty by 
means of the Church’s Liturgy. The 
last few decades have witnessed a 
marvellous revival of interest in and 
intelligent appreciation of the public 
and official service of prayer and praise 
that the Bride of Christ daily offers 
before the throne of the Most High. 
On the other hand, anyone who has 
watched what is called “the Litur- 
gical Movement” in various countries 
—and in one or two more than in 
others—can hardly have failed to 
observe that the “movement” is at 
times in danger of straying from. its 
objective. One of the more usual 
mistakes has been, and still is, an 
undue preoccupation with the past. 
Some over-enthusiastic advocates and 
promoters of the liturgical spirit seem 
strangely unwilling to take the Liturgy 
as we have it in these modern times. 
They are almost morbidly preoccupied 
with what was—with rites, ceremonies, 
customs and observances which, for 
good and even excellent reasons, have © 
had to make room for those with 
which we are now familiar. The 
Catholic Church is not an archeological 
society, and her Liturgy is not an 
historical pageant in which some event 
of the past is reénacted with as much 
realism as may be secured. On the 
contrary, the Church is a living 
organism. Now, all life implies change 
and development. The liturgical 
movement must not be allowed to 
lose itself in externals, such as the cut 
and fold of a vestment or the revival— 
often without authorization—of rites 
and ceremonies that have been in 
abeyance for centuries, like the proces- 
sion to the altar rails at the Offertory, 
when those who communicate present 
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a small host. For many centuries the 
great function of Easter-Eve has been 
anticipated at the early hours of Holy 
Saturday. Surely Holy Church did not 
make so important a change without 
serious reason. Why then not let well 
enough alone? Instead of agitating, 
rather futilely it seems, for the restora- 
tion of that long and wonderful service 
to the night between Saturday and 
Sunday, would it not be far better to try 
and get a better attendance of the faith- 
ful at the more convenient time of the 
morning? We seem to forget the 
tremendous change that has come 
over the world. No doubt, in an 
abbey or a cathedral, or some few 
churches served by a number of priests, 
the carrying out of the Holy Saturday 
liturgy in the night time might not 
be impossible, supposing it were really 
desirable. But what about the small 
parishes? And they are the over- 
whelming majority. If it is difficult 
to perform the ritual with some dignity 
in the morning hours, would not the 
difficulties be greatly increased had it 


to be executed at night? In addition 
to this, Holy Saturday is perhaps the 
heaviest day in the confessional for 
the pastoral clergy. 

The Pope’s hint—it is a grave one— 
should be taken very seriously by all 
of us. Let us preach the liturgy; 
let us give the liturgy to the people; 
but let us be content with the liturgy 
of to-day. This does not mean that a 
knowledge of what was is not useful 
and eyen necessary. Much would 
remain obscure and unintelligible un- 
less one knows how it came about, for 
our present ritual has grown and de- 
veloped out of the ceremonies and 


observances of the primitive Church. 


But there is no need to bring back the 
past in order to give increased life to 
the present. Above all, care should 
be taken that, while the faithful are 
exhorted to take part in the liturgical 
services, we do not in any way belittle 
those devotions which are the fruit 
of the divine vitality of the Church 
and which have her approval and the 
sanction of tradition and experience. 








Answers to Questions 


Can Person Be Baptized Outside 
Place of Domicile? 


Question: A college professor in one 
diocese instructs an unbaptized Negro 
woman in the place where he is teach- 
ing, and is arranging to baptize her in 
another diocese where he acts as a part- 
time assistant. Is this lawful? Fur- 
ther, assuming that the civil marriage 
she is in with a Catholic can be vali- 
dated through the privilege of faith, 
can this latter be granted in one form 
or other by the local Ordinary of the 
place of baptism? 

PAROCHUS. 


Answer: I think that the very com- 
mon practice in this country is fora 
catechumen to be baptized where he 
takes instructions; a late archbishop 
said in his last Synod that he would 
gladly allow any bride, who had pre- 
viously (even some years before) been 
baptized outside the church of her 
domicile, to be married in the church of 
baptism. Hence, there would be no 
doubt that, if this catechumen in ques- 
tion were merely having her marriage 
validated, there would be strong reason 
for the local Ordinary, rather for the 
pastor of baptism, to allow the assist- 
ant to go ahead and get the consent 
renewed and enter the marriage in the 
parish of baptism, and then send a 
record of this validation to the pastor 
of the former civil husband. 

This is on the principle that the 
secondary follows the primary—or, as 
the Latin has it, accessorium sequitur 
principale. Now, whether the same 
principle could be used where the mar- 
riage is to be validated by any applica- 
tion of the privilege of faith within the 
power of the local Ordinary to grant, 
is not soclear. Yet, it does seem that 


we here have the same principle of the 
secondary following the primary, and 
that the diocese receiving the catechu- 
men into the Church can also give 
that catechumen the right to use the 
privilege. of faith. Of course, due 
investigation would have to precede; 
so too would it in the case of validating 
the marriage. On the other hand, if 
this catechumen was married to a 
person baptized outside of the Catholic 
Church before 1918, the Ordinary of 
baptism would not seem to have juris- 
diction to start the formal process of 
the one decision under Canon 1990, 
since there is no domicile or quasi- 
domicile unless the 30 days’ residence 
can be invoked. 


Can Last Sacraments Be 
Administered Conditionally 
to an Unknown Dying Person? 


Question: In a casus conscientizx 
about the administration of Extreme 
Unction I find the question: ‘Quid 
faciendum pro moribundis ignotis in 
regionibus nostris?”’ In my books I 
have found only moribundus acathol- 
icus, hereticus and schismaticus, and 
how to help them in articulo mortis. 
Called to a moribundus ignotus, I 
would remember ‘‘sacramenta propter 
homines,’’ and start with conditional 
baptism, absolution and Extreme Unc- 
tion. Is my thinking correct? Please 
let me know where I can find something 
about this question. 

TEXAS PRIEST. 


Answer: We have to look at the 
principle behind the recommendations 
of textbooks in reference to dealing 
with dying non-Catholics who are 
separated from the Church by heresy 
or schism, and that principle would be 
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to give the Last Sacraments to any 
dying person who is unknown to us, 
and yet who may be probably capable 
of receiving those Last Sacraments. 
The old textbooks used to quote a pro- 
hibition by the Church of this proce- 
dure in pagan lands where there was 
no probability of the dying person be- 
ing either a catechumen or a Christian. 
But in our country the average dying 
person, without regard to place, may 
be in one case out of six a Catholic; 
in our big cities he may be a baptized 
Catholic in three to seven cases out of 
ten. Then there is at least one chance 
out of six in any place in the country 
that the unknown dying person is an 
informal catechumen and has sufficient 
instruction in the Credenda to elicit, or 
rather to have elicited, an imperfect 
act of contrition or an imperfect act of 
love. Therefore, a priest may baptize 
such an unknown person conditionally, 
then give him conditional absolution 
and also conditional Extreme Unction 
with one anointing. For that dying 
person may be a Catholic who has not 
as yet elicited an imperfect act of con- 
trition, or has elicited one only in his 
heart; therefore, he may be incapable 
of profiting by the absolution. How- 
ever, if he has not elicited an act of 
contrition at all or of imperfect love, 
he may do so in a moment of conscious- 
ness before death, even if it is only an 
internal act, and thereby be saved 
through the Sacrament of Extreme 


Unction. 


Never Two Masses in Justice on 
the Same Day, Christmas 
Excepted 


Question: May a pastor, besides 
his Mass pro populo, say another Mass 
for a stipend and send it to a charitable 
institution or cause of his choice, even 
if in his diocese there is no such pro- 
vision? Again, may an assistant say 


the pro populo Mass instead of the 
pastor, and then say a Mass for-a 
stipend, even when the assistant is not 
remunerated in any pecuniary way? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: No; Canon 824, § 2, 
declares that not more than one obliga- 
tion of justice can be discharged when 
a priest says two Masses on any day 
except the Feast of Christmas. Some- 
times the Holy See gives an indult 
whereby the Ordinary may allow the 
second Mass to be said for a stipend, 
and these stipends applied to the part 
support of (say) the seminary. But 
in the absence of an indult no priest 
can discharge two Mass intentions of 
justice on the one day, not even a pas- 
tor who omitted on some Sunday the 
Mass for his people and who binates 
on the following Sunday and offers 
both Masses for his people. The assist- 
ant in question has his claim against 
the non-remunerating pastor; but it 
behooves the assistant to collect his 
unpaid stipends in prudent and lawful 
ways. 


What about Adding ‘‘Amen’’ to 
the Baptismal Formula? 


Question: About six or seven years 
ago I baptized a child and accidentally 
added ‘‘Amen” to the form. Need I 
have any worries about the validity? 

WORRYING PRIEST. 


Answer: How could you? The 
addition did not change the meaning of 
the baptismal formula, for you had no 
Protestantizing intention. And there 
eould not have been any intention of 
violating the rubric, since the ‘‘Amen’”’ 
was added inadvertently. So why 


worry? 
Mass Offerings and Restitution 


Question: In the early years of the 
depression the Ordinary of this diocese 
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made a regulation concerning the 
maximum alms to be exacted for High 
and Solemn Funeral Masses and Abso- 
lutions. The pastor of city parish B, 
although exacting five dollars more 
than the diocesan maximum, made no 
change in his parish, either because he 
did not read the regulation or because 
he did not think it important. When 
arranging Funeral Masses, the curates 
without any thought of injustice ob- 
served the parish and not the diocesan 
maximum. The perquisites from fu- 
nerals were divided equally between 
the pastor and the curates of the 
parish. 

The pastor is now dead, and the 
curates have been transferred to other 
parishes for some years now. One of 
the former curates lately reviewing 
Moral Theology has become worried 
about his obligation, and its extent. 
The records are still, no doubt, in 
Parish B together with the amount of 
alms exacted. Would he be obliged to 
try to get access to those records and 
find out the names and addresses of the 
families concerned? It would be 
rather difficult to find out if those 
families are still living at the same 
addresses in a city parish after a lapse 
of years. What should he do then? 
Would it be possible instead to have 
Masses said or contribute the money 
to charity? 

PUZZLED. 


Answer: First of all, it does not 
seem to be certain that the pastor was 
guilty of a violation of commutative 
justice in holding to his old schedule of 
offerings after the bishop had fixed the 
tates of offerings for funeral services, 
because Canon 1234, § 1, says that 
these schedules are to be enacted with 
due regard to legitimate particular 
customs and taking into account all the 
circumstances of persons and places. 
So, long use in that particular parish 
could have introduced a contrary cus- 
tom; also the generally better financial 
condition of the congregation could 
have made what might be called the 


several classes of funerals in the sense 
that the maximum rates were the pre- 
vailing rates and did not interfere with 
long-established practices to the con- 
trary in a given parish where the 
people were economically better off and 
where the offerings were really rela- 
tively smaller than in the average 
parish. 

But supposing this is not true, we 
could still consider the pastor inter- 
preting the funeral offerings as mean- 
ing for funerals with as Mass as opposed 
to funerals without a Mass, and witha 
Mass applied to the person being 
buried—a thing that the Congregation 
of Rites on April 7, 1895, declared 
could be done; just as the Congrega- 
tion of the Holy Office had declared on 
September 1, 1841, that a priest could 
accept a stipend for a Nuptial Mass, 
if the parties being married had not — 
arranged for the application of the 
Mass to themselves, in fact had not 
given a stipend with this stipulation. 
So, the objective obligation of the 
pastor to restore the excess offering is 
dubious. If he were in good faith and 
had not been enriched by those offer- 
ings, he would still be free from restitu- 
tion after he had discovered his viola- 
tion of commutative justice. And I 
take it from the description given 
above that the said assistant was in 
good faith when he accepted the 
money; and as he was not enriched 
thereby, he has no obligation to resti- 
tution, even if we admit that there was 
a certain obligation in commutative 
justice to do so if the money is still on 
hand or was used for an equivalent 
enrichment. The same assistant as an 
act of charity might say some of his 
second Masses, when duplicating, for 
the persons in globo in the event that 
any injustice has been done in some in- 
stances. 
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What of Insemination with 
Husband’s Sperm? 


Question: What arguments against 
this type of insemination can be used 
for the instruction of a young Catholic 
doctor who is encouraging childless 
couples to use this practice? 

PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: Iam ata loss to know why 
any doctor would encourage artificial 
fecundation of the wife from the hus- 
band, unless the husband, due to some 
accident or disease, is incapable of 
exercising the conjugal act. I asked 
a Catholic gynecologist what he 
thought of this present question, and 
he said he was unable to guess why 
insemination would be used at all; 
for all the cases he had encountered 
were couples who wanted the wife 
inseminated by the sperm of another 
man—in other words, who wanted an 
adulterous conception, a thing in- 
trinsically wrong. 

The only case I can think of is the 
one mentioned above where the hus- 
band, due to disease or accident, is 
incapable of the conjugal act. I real- 
ize that some would say that the wife 
has no right to conceive except as an 
incident of the right use of marriage; 
but I wonder what conclusive argu- 
ment can be brought forward to prove 
this. True, a man who at the time of 
his marriage is permanently incapable 
of the conjugal act, is not married at 
all; and of course such a couple could 
not use artificial fecundation because 
that would be equivalent to the sup- 
posed wife bearing an illegitimate 
child. And, after all, the subject 
matter of matrimonial consent is the 
permanent and exclusive use of the 
conjugal right. But once a true mar- 
riage has been entered into (whether it 
has been consummated or not) there is 
no principle that occurs to me which 


‘income. 
‘dren, and although his income is very 


makes insemination wrong—a deor- 
dination of marriage—brought about 
by the lawful obtaining of the male 
sperm and its lawful insertion in the 
wife’s vagina during the fertile period. 
It seems to be in the same general 
category as artificial feeding. Cardinal 
Gasparri mentions a case he knew in 
Paris where this was done in principle; 
and where the child conceived of the 
operation grew to young manhood. I 
say “‘the same in principle,’ for Car- 
dinal Gasparri describes the operation 
as taking some of the deposited semen 
from the vagina in natural intercourse 
and inserting it further into the vagina 
to promote conception. So, in the 
hypothesis the conception was brought 
about by artificial fecundation, al- 
though the semen procured was the re- 
sult of a lawful intercourse. I speak 
subject to correction and with a desire 
to provoke discussion; for I can con- 
ceive of wounded ex-servicemen who 
may have no other way of having 
children born to their wives from a 
valid marriage contracted prior to 
their wounding and to their resulting 
impotency. 


Withholding Part of Income Tax 


Question: Would it be a violation of 
legal justice for a medical doctor not to 
include all his income in his tax re- 
turns? This doctor does much work 
for the poor, from whom he receives no 
He has six very young chil- 


good, yet his yearly savings are not 
sufficient to assure the college educa- 
tion of his children. It seems that the 
right to a family wage would allow him 
to reimburse himself from his income 
tax returns for the work done without 
pay. If it is a violation of legal jus- 
tice, must a doctor make a readjust- 
ment of former tax returns? 

READER. 


Answer: No, it would not be a 
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violation of legal justice. For those 
who hold that tax laws are merely 
penal laws, the solution is simple. In 
the case we have a doctor who is pay- 
ing some of his income tax, but not all. 
Since income tax rates are high, some 
moralists teach that a person who con- 
ceals a third or fourth part of the real 
value of taxable property is not guilty 
of injustice. Even after deducting 
that amount, he has still fulfilled his 
obligation to the common good (Nol- 
din, II, n. 316). Added to this 
authority, the reason given in the 
question seems sound. 

The answer to the second question is 
that, even though there is a violation 
of legal justice, there would be no 
obligation for the doctor to make a 
readjustment of his past income. A 
violation of legal justice does not carry 
with it the obligation of restitution. 
What has been written above pertains 
to the forum of conscience; the civil 
law takes a very strong stand on tax 
evasion. 


The Eucharistic Fast 


Question: If you should know of 
any good work explaining the recent 
Decrees on the dispensation from the 
Eucharistic fast, as well as of the 
faculty given to priests to administer 
Confirmation under certain conditions, 
will you please let me know? Are the 
faithful sick in their homes allowed to 
receive Holy Communion while not 
fasting? May sick priests invoke the 
favor in order to say Mass? Also, 
nurses taking care of the sick? How 
long a fast is required by those who are 
dispensed ? 

CouNTRY PASTOR. 


Answer: The Catholic University 
Press has reprinted a work entitled 
“The Recent Decree Empowering 
Priests to Confirm.” In this work 


may be found the Decree Spiritus 
Sanctt Munera in Latin and English, 


‘with an excellent commentary by the 


Rev. Francis J. Connell, C.SS.R. 

On the recent Decree on the Dis- 
pensation from the Eucharistic Fast 
granted to the Ordinaries of the United 
States we have found some good ex- 
planations in the letters from the 
Chancery Offices regarding this faculty. 
Offhand we know of no work which ex- 
plicitly gives a commentary on these 
faculties. 

In answer to the questions: (1) 
Canon 858, § 2, permits the sick to re- 
ceive Holy Communion while not fast- 
ing under, certain conditions: the sick 
who have been confined’ to bed for a 
month without certain hope of speedy 
recovery, may, with the advice of the 
confessor, receive Holy Communion 
once or twice a week, though they have 
taken medicine or liquid food. The 
recent faculty speaks only of patients 
in hospitals, not those at home. (2) 
Priests may not invoke the favor to say 
Mass, but only for the reception of 
Holy Communion. (3) To nurses 
habitually employed in night work 
which regularly demands their services 
after midnight, the Ordinary is empow- 
ered to grant that theymayreceive Holy 
Communion on Sundays and holydays 
of obligation and on one other day 
during the week on the following con- 
ditions: (1) they must abstain from 
midnight from any alcoholic drink; 
(2) they must abstain from solid food 
for four hours before the reception of 
Holy Communion, and at least one 
hour from liquid food or drink. This 
is the substance of the faculty regard- 
ing those who are habitually employed 
in night work which demands their 
labors after midnight. Other pro- 
visions are made for nursing Sisters 
and patients in hospitals. 
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Chanting the Credo during the 
Offertory 


Question: Is it lawful for the Cele- 
brant at a Missa Cantata to intone the 
Credo, and then to proceed with the 
Offertory while the choir is finishing 
-the Credo? 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: When this very question 
was submitted to the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites in December, 1909, the 
Congregation thus answered: ‘‘Nega- 
tive, et serventur Rubrice et Decreta.”’ 


Perhaps Pius X was thinking of this - 


abuse when he wrote in his Motu 
Proprio on Church Music that the 
Gloria and Credo ought to be relatively 
short according to the Gregorian tradi- 
tion. Hence, if a Gregorian Credo 
were used in all Masses, only a few 
minutes would be consumed, and the 
feeling generally prevalent among the 
‘faithful that the High Mass is so long 
would gradually disappear. It should 
be remarked here that, though it is 
permissible to recite other parts of the 
Mass recto tono with the organ, the 


Gloria and Credo, in the words of the 
Congregation of Rites, are to be 
“‘modulated with voices.” 


Occurrence of Feasts on the 
Sundays of Advent 


Question: The titular feast of our 
Church is St. Andrew, November 30. 
This year the feast was transferred to 
Monday because it fell on the First 
Sunday of Advent. However, since 
the feast becomes for our parish a 
double of the first class, could it not be 
observed on the First Sunday of Ad- 
vent? 

VICARIUS. 


Answer: Since the First Sunday of 
Advent is a major of the first-class, 
no feast of whatever class can inter- 
vene. The feast must be transferred. 
However, the remaining Sundays of 
Advent are majors of the second class, 
and only a double of the first class 
feast can displace the Sunday. Con- 
sequently, the feast of the Immaculate 
Conception will often displace the 
Second Sunday of Advent. 

JoserH P. Donovan, C.M., J.C.D. 











Homiletic Part 


Gomilies on the Ziturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 
By ALBERT A. Murray, C.S.P. 


Sexagesima Sunday 
Hearing the Word of God 


“‘He who has ears to hear, let him hear’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 

(1) Missionary history of the Church. 

(2) Has the sermon lost its appeal? 

(3) Excuses for not attending sermons. 

(4) Loss of the art of listening. 

(5) Moderns do not correct their religious 
; ignorance by reading good books. 

(6) Many find it disturbing to listen to 

sermons. 


From the day that Our Blessed Lord 
gave His last command to His Apostles, 
“Go ye into the whole world and 
preach the gospel to every creature’ 
(Mark, xvi. 15), the Gospel has been 
. preached. 

The missionary history of the Catho- 
lic Church is a magnificent record of 
achievement. Every age and gen- 
eration is represented. From almost 
every country on the face of this 
earth men have gone forth and in the 
face of great hardship, bitter trials 
and fierce opposition preached the 
word of God. Such preaching might 
be described as extraordinary. Less 
colorful, but no less important, is the 
ordinary preaching of the Gospel in 
any parish church. At this moment 
countless priests leave the altar, ascend 
their pulpits, make their announce- 
ments, read the Gospel and preach. 
Preaching, therefore, is with us not an 
exceptional thing; we can never allow it 
to be that, for itis through preaching 


the word of God that the faith is not 
only propagated, but also by it faith 
is strengthened and sustained. 

Long before paper was discovered 
and printing became an established 
thing, the only means of communicat- 
ing the “good news’’ of the Gospel 
was by preaching. In the tenth 
chapter of his Epistle to the Romans 
St. Paul makes that cledr: ‘How shall 
they call on Him whom they have not 
believed? Or how shall they believe 
Him whom they have not heard? 
And how shall they hear without a 
preacher? Faith then cometh by hear- 
ing.’’ So, if there be anyone of the 
opinion that preaching is of slight con- 
sequence, something that can be nicely 
sidetracked or rejected, such a one 
might prudently look into the matter. 


Changed Public Attitude Towards 
the Sermon 


We shall all look into the matter 
this morning, for it is most evident 
that in our changing times the sermon 
has lost its appeal for many people. 
There are a large number who never 
hearasermon. Another group frankly 
tell you they do not want to hear a 
sermon. Still another do everything 
they can within reason to avoid hear- 
ing a sermon, and finally there is 
a class who, when forced to sit and 
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listen, do what they can to discourage 
the preacher. Now how can one ex- 
plain this attitude? 

If stopped a few minutes ago on 
your way to church and asked the 
simple question, ‘Where are you 
going?,”” you would probably have 
said: “I am going to Mass.” It is 
the Mass that matters; it is the Mass 
that acts as the great magnet drawing 
our people to worship on Sunday morn- 
ing. Now, with the Mass in such 
clear focus, the sermon is apt to be 
regarded as of secondary importance. 
Therefore, when the priest leaves the 
altar and takes over the pulpit, there 
are many who have formed the mental 
habit of taking time out. They do 
this as a matter of course, with little 
thought of disrespect or obligation in 
the premises. They have never ex- 
amined their consciences on this mat- 
ter and never made it a matter of 
confession. In the Parable of the 
Sower, Our Lord describes four types 
of soil. He finds fault with three. 
His complaint is based on the fact that 
in these three cases the good seed will 
be wasted and bear no fruit. I wonder 
if only one person out of every four 
present at Mass stands a chance of 
getting anything out of the sermon. 
In the Parable of the Sower Our Lord 
finds no fault with the Sower or with 
the seed. 


Alibis for Avoiding Sermons 


By way of alibi, many excuse them- 
selves from the sermon because in 
their judgment the priest in the pulpit 
is a poor or ordinary speaker. The 
number of great preachers—like the 
number of great artists, musicians, 
scientists and statesmen—is small. 
It has always been small, and doubt- 
less it always will be. For your in- 
‘formation, the training in our semi- 


naries as regards preaching is quite up 
to the mark, and every effort is made 
to develop talent. However, let us 
face facts, and admit the number of 
outstanding preachers is limited. The 
average priest has something to say 
but he has a very limited time in 
which to say it; therefore, if he is to 
get his message across, he must have 
the undivided attention of his lis- 
teners. ‘“‘He who has ears to hear, let 
him hear,’’ cries Our Lord, aiming to 
get better attention from a listless 
audience. ‘‘Friends, Romans, Coun- 
trymen, lend me your ears,’”’ is Marc 
Antony’s opening sentence in his 
great oration. Unless the speaker, 
no matter who he is, captures and holds 
the attention of his audience, little 
good will come from what he has to say. 


The Lost Art of Listening 


There is such a thing as the art of 
listening. In successful preaching it is 
almost as important a factor as the 
art of public speaking. If the speaker 
finds a receptive audience, naturally 
it brings out the best that is in him. 
If, on the other hand, he has to fight 
from start to finish to capture and hold 
attention, if handicaps and obstacles 
are placed in his way, is it any wonder 
that so many sermons fail? 

We are living in what has been 
called an eye-minded generation. 
Most people in our mechanized world 
take much of all the information they 
get through the eye. Witness the 
picture magazines, the pictorial supple- 
ments to our newspapers, the movies, 
television and most of our advertising 
—how they feed the eye from early 
morn to late at night! As a result, 
multitudes become so accustomed to 
seeing that they become very poor 
listeners. It began about the time of 
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the silent movies. We then had 
complaints that ‘‘Father So-and-so 
could not be heard.’”’ Now the reason 
is clear—it was just an excuse to cover 
a sense of hearing that was growing 
atrophied. We wonder at times what 
our parents and grandparents did before 
the loud speakers were installed in the 
church. The answer is: they made a 
reasonable effort to receive with rever- 
ence the spoken word. Remember, it 
was prior to the appearance of the 
amplifiers that the pulpit received 
its very best response. People came 
then to hear a sermon, and gladly 
lent their ears with respectful and 
reverent attention. The radio and 
the talkies have helped, to some extent, 
to rescue our declining sense of hearing, 
but in the final analysis ours is still 
largely an eye-minded world, and no 
one who seeks to arouse conviction by 
means of words can ever forget it. 
Furthermore, it is well to understand 
that it is not only preaching that has 
been affected; the hard fact is that 
anything which depends entirely or 
largely on the ear for its acceptance is 
having a hard time. This growing 
atrophy of the public’s sense of hearing 
is affecting the lecture platform, the 
stage, the political speech (without 
benefit of radio), and even the radio, 
which nowadays is rapidly converting 
to television. 


Catholic Literature Also Neglected 


It is worth noting that the average 
Catholic does little in the way of 
reading to sustain his faith. Catholic 
books, magazines, newspapers, and 
pamphlets pour off our presses. They 
are good, and contrasted with much of 
the trash and truck that comes from 
the secular press, I pronounce our 
press as ‘“‘very good.”’ But most of our 
Catholic publishers have a hard time of 


it due to the large percentage of our 
people who never read anything Catho- 
lic. How is the faith of this large 
number to be kept alive? 

If they will not read, then they owe 
it to themselves to lend their ears to 
the preacher of a Sunday morning, for 
“not on bread alone doth man live but 
every word that proceedeth from the 
mouth of God” (Matt., iv. 4). Our 
souls are nourished with the bread of 
the Word; if that morsel, as it is 
handed out, is refused, little wonder 
that so many become anemic in their 
faith and eventually are lost to the 
Church. 

It is unfortunately true that many 
are lamentably ignorant of their reli- 
gion. This is due perhaps to the 
fact that they were unable to attend a 
parochial school or perhaps to the 
fact that they have allowed themselves 
to become utterly indifferent to reli- 
gion. Many grown-ups in the pews, 
if called upon to take a simple oral or 
written examination on the funda- 
mentals of Catholic teaching, would 
not get a passing mark. Such wide- 
spread ignorance demands better at- 
tention to sermons. Many have a 
lot to learn. What the priest has to 
say is relatively new to them. They 
can afford to listen. 


Some Find Sermons Disturbing 


Then, there is a certain percentage in 
every congregation who are cold to the 
sermon for the reason they are afraid 
that something might be said that will 
disturb them. Catholic preaching, as 
a tule, is positive. Priests have been 
instructed ‘‘to preach the word; be 
instant in season and out of season; 
reprove, entreat, rebuke in all patience 
and doctrine’ (II Timothy, iv. 2-3). 
So, whatever is said, may not be said 
perfectly, but as a general rule you 
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may be sure that something important 
will be said. If we preachers were to 
allow ourselves to be influenced by a 
small minority, our pulpits would 
quickly degenerate into pious babble. 
If you wish to get an idea of what lay 
influence can do to the pulpit, consult 
your newspaper some Saturday even- 
ing and glance over the sermon topics 
to be preached on the following 
morning in many Protestant churches. 
Catholics do not come to church to be 
entertained. This holds good, not 
only for the Mass, but for the sermon 
as well. As the sermon is the word of 
God being spoken, the hearer does not 
come to enjoy it as a spectacle nor to 
yield to its influence as they would 
to an emotion-producing drama. No, 


they come, not to enjoy it, but to 
receive it with reverence. 

In the few minutes allowed the 
priest in the pulpit of a Sunday morn- 
ing, give him your full attention. 
There is no more gratifying tribute one 
can give to another than absolute, 
undivided and sympathetic attention. 
If the sermon fails, let it be through no 
fault of your own. Remind yourself 
over and over that “faith comes 
through hearing,’’ and in the midst of 
our burdened and bewildered lives 
how pathetically we all need the word 
of God to sustain and support us. 
‘“‘He who hears you hears Me,”’ Christ 
said to His chosen ones. The man in 
the pulpit represents Christ. Strive 
then to let the voice of the speaker be 
for you the Voice of God. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 
Soul Blindness 
“Lord, that I may see’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 
(1) The evil of self-deception. 
(2) We should frankly face our defects. 
(3) Our deepest sins often remain undis- 
covered. 
(4) Remedies for our soul blindness. 
(5) We might learn from our enemies. 


The richest man in the world, being 
asked one day for the secret of his 
unparalleled success, replied: ‘‘I never 
deceived myself.’’ Everyone who is 
accustomed to dealing with individuals 
has discovered that the average human 
being posesses an almost infinite capac- 
ity for self-deception. There is sim- 
ply no limit to the way people fool 
themselves. There are thousands of 
people around us who are blind to their 
own inner needs. We see this every 
day, and marvel at the ignorance so 
many people have of themselves. 
Yet we ourselves go along in our own 


way day after day suffering frequently 
from the selfsame disorder and do 
nothing about it. Just as we think 
and speak of the self-deception of 
others, so do they in turn speak of the 
selfsame defect in ourselves. The 
prayer of the blind man in to-day’s 
Gospel can be adopted by all of us as a 
practical ejaculation: ‘Lord, that I 
may see.” 


People Should Face Their Defects 


Now to come to grips with the 
problem. Before there can be any- 
thing in the way of self-knowledge and 
self-improvement in a person, he has 
first to admit to himself that there is 
something in need of improvement. 
If we continue to be satisfied with our 
condition and do not take the necessary 
trouble to make an adequate examina- 
tion of conscience, then we have no 
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reason to look for headway. If aman 
of our acquaintance is seriously ill 
and refuses to admit that he needs the 
services of a good physician, we have 
little reason to look for improvement. 
Home remedies and drug store cures 
will go just sofar. In the first exami- 
nation of cancer patients the doctor 
frequently asks: ‘‘How long have you 
had this trouble, and why didn’t you 
come sooner?” The answer generally 
is: “I thought it wasn’t serious.’’ One 
of the first principles of Alcoholics 
Anonymous, now 40,000 strong, is to 
get the subject to admit that he is an 
alcoholic, that his life has become un- 
manageable, and then to proclaim 
publicly this to others over and over. 
After he takes this first step, one can 
mark some improvement. 

It is hard to get people to admit their 
defects. It is said that the English 
painter Romney could never attempt a 
self-portrait, his hand always trem- 
bled. So, to take the knife in our 
own hand and to carve out some 
miserable little defect in our character 
is not an easy task. One of the com- 
mon throwbacks is to pin the blame 
for our troubles on anyone and every- 
one but ourselves. So well do we 
convince ourselves that this is true, 
that a long time goes by before we face 
the facts. Indeed in many cases 
our troubles are due to things outside 
ourselves, and frequently beyond our 
control, but not all of our troubles. 
“We have given ourselves more trouble 
than any ten other men with whom we 
ever came in contact.’’ It matters 
not who said that; the quotation can 
come from you or from me, for it is 
perfectly true. Most of our troubles 
are not from the outside but from the 
inside. This is what we are interested 
in. We want to see ourselves as 
others see us. We want, above all, to 


see ourselves as God sees us. ‘‘Lord, 
that I may see.”’ 

Self-examination is extremely diffi- 
cult to-day. One of the marks of 
our day is the prevalence of super- 
ficial diagnoses. In personal life, the 
most recommended cure for anything 
is to “forget it.”’ In our efforts to 
cast off worry and distraction, we are 
constantly brushing off things that need 
more serious attention. The cure for 
many things—in fact, the only cure— 
is to get down to the roots of the 
trouble, to find the true cause of the 
difficulty, and to begin work from that 
point. Treating the surface and allow- 
ing the cause to go uncorrected gets 
us nowhere. We must discover the 
cause, and this calls for close self-ex- 
amination. .In many cases we may 
find ourselves badly in need of a 
good mission or a closed retreat, where, 
with the aid of experienced priests, we 
can be aided to see ourselves as we are 
in the sight of God. 

Our Deepest Sins Remain Often 
Undiscovered 

The deepest sins of our nature are 
frequently sins we have not discovered 
at all. They are very often associated 
with something about us with which 
we are particularly well satisfied. 
Witness the parable of the Pharisee 
and the Publican. The Pharisee was 
quite well satisfied with himself; all he 
could think of before the altar of God 
was his good points, but God’s view of 
the man was quite different. C. S. 
Lewis in one of his “‘Screwtape Letters’’ 
writes: 

“You must bring him to a condition 

in which he can practise self-exam- 

ination for an hour without discov- 
ering any of those facts about him- 
self which are perfectly clear to any- 
one who has ever lived in the same 


house with him or worked in the - 
same office.” 
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Shocking, isn’t it, to think that our 
faults and failings are so well known 
to others, and we ourselves are so 
blind to them? Someone meets you 
on the street and by way of greeting 
says: ‘‘We were talking about you the 
other day.’ Instantly comes the 
thought: “What were they saying 
about me?’”’ It would do some of us 
the world of good if we could listen 
sometime to some of the things that 
are said. It would undoubtedly serve 
as an eyeopener. 


Remedies for Soul Blindness 


How are we to have our eyes opened? 
Certainly, we will have to bring it 
about ourselves. We cannot depend 
on others to do it. The reason it 
cannot be delegated is our own fault. 
Many would, sincerely like to help us, 
but we have tied their hands. As we 
grow up, we build a little wall about 
ourselves as a strong protective against 
anything in the way of outside inter- 
ference in personal matters. Fre- 
quently, we challenge anyone to break 
down this wall. In family life this is 
especially noted. The people closest to 
us, who have in the main our best 
interests at heart, many times would 
like to speak to us and in a kind way 
point out defects and so-called “‘pecu- 
liarities’’ that need to be corrected. 
But they are afraid for the simple 
reason that we have, on former occa- 
sions, so strongly resented anything in 
the way of correction. As the problem 
of living in peace and harmony under 
the same roof with a person is such a 
mighty one, the average member of 
one’s family pretends not to notice our 
obvious defects, and refuses to speak 
about them in our presence. This is 
quite wrong and very unfortunate, 
but most of us have no one to blame 
for the situation but ourselves. 


If our family cannot be counted on 
for correction of our defects, then there 
is the bare possibility that some friend 
will undertake the job. Again, we 
face a condition of our own making 
that is no help. The average friend 
is a “‘yes’”’ man. We ourselves are 
responsible for the ‘“‘yes’’ men and the 
“yes” women. We do not invite 
criticism, and resent it when it is 
given. So, we unconsciously surround 
ourselves with a little group who 
cater to our whims and fancies. De- 
pend upon it, that your so-called 
friends see your defects. They bear 
with your so-called ‘‘peculiarities,’’ 
but when it comes to taking the initia- 
tive, they beg to be excused. Se- 
cretly, they would like very much to 
have the courage and freedom to 
speak their mind. But you have 
tied their. hands and sealed their 
tongue. There is no one to blame for 
this but. yourself. 


Learning from Our Enemies 


So, if ‘‘our best friend won’t tell us,”’ 
then there is one other possibility. I 
doubt very much if there are any of us 
who have any real enemies, but there 
is bound to be someone in the life of 
everyone here present who can be 
classified as downright unfriendly. 
Now, such a person is completely 
unafraid of us. His hands are untied 
and his tongue is loose. When he 
speaks of us, you may depend upon it 
he will hit a tender spot. He will 
hold the glass up for a first-rate in- 
spection. Now, the motive behind this 
criticism may be dead wrong, but much 
good can come from it if it is accepted 
in the right way. It has been truth- 
fully said that ‘‘a man’s outspoken 
enemies are often his best friends, 
teaching him more unvarnished truth 
about himself than those who love 
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him would never tell.’”’ When un- 
friendly criticism comes your way, 
wring every blessed bit of good you 
can out of it. Pointedly, ask the 
question: “Is there any truth in what 
has been said? If it is true, then here 
and now I will so change that the 
remark can never be made again.”’ 
That’s the way to take criticism. 

The Church is constantly urging us 
to closer self-examination. If one 
were simply faithful to the teachings 
and directions of the Church in the 
matter of preparation for reception of 
the Sacraments, one could overcome 
in good time many tendencies, dis- 
positions, and weaknesses that are 


liable to produce sins unless checked in 
time. Be more careful about your 
daily examination of conscience. Be 
more frequent in your confessions, and 
make better preparation if you feel 
that-it is necessary. For some a good 
mission or a private retreat would be 
a valuable aid. Do not be content to 
go on from day to day assuring your- 
self that everything is alright, without 
making decent effort to discover any- 
thing to the contrary. Do not wait 
until Judgment Day to have your 
eyes opened. Be resolved to have 
them opened now, and fearlessly see 
yourself as you are in God’s holy sight. 
“Lord, that I may see.” 


First Sunday of Lent 
Lent an Acceptable Time 
“Behold, now is the acceptable time, now is the day of salvation’ (Epistle). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) ‘Lent as an acceptable time. 

(2) Let us get a better perspective on life. 

(3) Distinguishing the ehepmeral from the 
permanent. 

(4) To-day is no time for day-dreaming. 

(5) Our restless generation. 


The Lenten announcements ex- 
plained in countless churches this 
morning will be received with varied 
reactions. Some will welcome the 
holy season as an opportunity for 
drawing closer to God and thereby 
deepening their spiritual resources. 
Others will accept Lent in the spirit of 
mild toleration accompanied with the 
feeling that nothing very much can be 
done about it. In every congregation 
there are some who steadfastly refuse 
to take their religion seriously, who 
have no disposition to change their way 
of life. Tothem the announcements of 
this season of prayer and penance 
come as a severe reminder, but some- 
thing too often resisted. 


I venture to make a few practical 
suggestions. I ask you, first of all, 
to consider Lent as, according to St. 
Paul, a most acceptable time. For 
a change, try to look on Lent not 
merely as a season of prayer and 
penance but in the light of opportunity. 

We are all eager to better our condi- 
tion and position in life. Advance- 
ment invariably comes to the man who 
takes advantage of his opportunities. 
Looking back, we shall notice that 
some of life’s bitterest regrets come as 
a result of wasted opportunities. In 
the spiritual life, God is always dis- 
pensing His graces. Every hour, 
every day, God is helping us. In 
countless ways, we receive God’s 
help. Persistent are the calls of God 
inviting, urging, begging us to turn 
from sin; or if we have done that, 
urging us to rise higher in the spiritual 
life and to serve Him more perfectly. 
From earliest childhood we have been 
made to understand that during the 
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holy season of Lent the grace of God is 
abundant, because this is a special 
season of grace. God helps those who 
help themselves. If man will take 
advantage of the present-day helps 
offered him, he will look upon this 
Lent as an acceptable time; if entered 
into and followed through conscien- 
tiously, there is no telling what it 
might mean to him in the light of 
eternity. 


Getting a Better Perspective of Life 


Lent is a most acceptable time for 
the average man to get a better per- 
spective of things—to see life as it is, 
to get an over-all view of life in terms 
of eternity. The Church furnishes 
her children these days abundant food 
for thought. ‘“‘Not on bread alone 
doth man live, but every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God.” 
With the bread of the Word you are 
fed. You are urged these Lenten 
days to face facts, to be done with 
wishful thinking, to put first things 
first. The great eternal truths are 
presented for your consideration—for 
example, the importance of your salva- 
tion: ‘‘For what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer 
the loss of his soul?’ In an age that 
is becoming more and more callous 
and coldly indifferent to sin, the Cross 
of Our Saviour is held aloft for your 
veneration and meditation. We are 
asked to look at it, and above all to 
realize that sin—my sin, your sin— 
was the primary cause of the passion 
and death of Christ, Our Blessed 
Lord. 

The imposition ci the blessed ashes 
on Wednesday last served as a stern 
reminder of death and the inevitable 
judgment of God that follows in the 
moments after death. Here are sober- 
ing truths. There is no point in 


trying to run away from them. Many 
a person is in heaven to-day because he 
took advantage of this acceptable time, 
squarely faced these eternal truths, 
was sobered by them, and went on to 
live a life of decency and faith. 


Distinguishing the Passing from the 
Permanent 


Lent is an acceptable time to put 
this world of ours in its proper place. 
Oh, I do not mean that there is any 
one in this congregation this morning 
who has the power to set right this 
world of ours now so miserably out of 
joint. What, then, do I mean? Ask 
yourselves a few questions: ‘“What is 
the world doing to me? How do I 
feel about it? What do I intend to do 
about it?’ Lent, each year, summons 
a careless world to withdraw for a 
while, to get away from the countless 
distractions of every-day life, and doa 
little extra thinking. ‘“‘With desola- 
tion is all the world made desolate 
because no man thinketh in his heart.” 
This is of immediate importance. 
Men cannot choose aright and act 
aright unless they think aright. We 
are and we do what we think. How 
are we thinking at the present time? 
How much of our thinking concerns 
the things of God, and how much of it 
concerns the things of the world? 
One of our poets has said, and with a 
truth that all must recognize: ‘““The 
world. is too much with us.’ There- 
fore, it is necessary that man, as a 
spiritual being, withdraw from it 
occasionally. In the Gospel this morn- 
ing, the devil took Our Lord “up a 
high mountain and showed Him all 
the kingdoms of the world and the 
glory of them.’”’ He was clever not 
tc show the wickedness, the misery, 
and the complete shallowness of the 
world. The world in which we live 
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can be very deceptive. To live in it is 
no simple matter. We come into this 
world with nothing and we go out with 
nothing, but in between the coming 
and going the average man gets 
frightfully confused. So, unless a 
man has something like religion to 
steer him right and to help him get the 
proper slant on the whole business of 
life, he is headed for deep trouble. 


To-Day No Time for Day-Dreaming 


Yes, this, is a good time to do a 
little serious thinking. We are still in 
the tough process of making peace. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say 
that the war is not yet over. War 
always creates its own reaction. 
People grow tired of the hard realities 
of life, and after sacrifice and suffering 
there is always the most dangerous 
period of all—the early days of a peace. 
Then comes the temptation to retreat 
from life into a dream-world of pleasure 
and prosperity. We are passing 
through such a period right now. 
It is a dangerous period. After the 
last world war, the world went on a 
pleasure spree and wasted its sub- 
stance living riotously. In the light 
of past experience, we know now that 
it would have profited us more had we 
approached the problems of the peace 
more seriously and with greater rev- 
erence. The hard truth of the matter 
is that there is grave evidence that we 
are, right now, on the verge of re- 
peating that same ghastly mistake. 
The war is over, but there is no peace. 
The problems that lie before us are 
staggering. Good will and patience, 
combined with a readiness for hardship 
and self-sacrifice, will be needed for 
us all if we are to achieve a lasting 
peace. My friends, Lent or no Lent, 
this is no time for a merry-go-round 
of pleasure. Let’s be serious about 


our days, and above all let’s be prayer- 
ful about them. For in these dark 
days Lent, indeed, is the acceptable 
time. Let us meet the demands of the 
hour. 


Our Restless Generation 


There is a restlessness among men 
to-day that is painfully apparent. 
We are a jumpy, jittery generation— 
on edge. We simply cannot and will 
not be still. What do you think is 
behind all this restlessness? There 
must be a reason for it. Let someone 
wiser than myself furnish the answer: 

“In the very act of affirming him- 
self, man has lost himself. He has 
conquered the earth, has created 
marvels, yet his assurance in himself, 
is gone and he has lost his illusion and 
hope.... Dwarfed and insignificant, 
he is left to contemplate the vast 
spaces he has discovered, and the 
infinite emptiness in which there is no 
consolation but only godless terror... . 
When man broke away from the 
spiritual moorings of his life, he tore 
himself from the deeps and went to 
the surface, and he has become more 
and more superficial When man 
lost the spiritual center of being, he 
lost his own at the same time.” 

In plain language, man has lost his 
way; he has lost his bearings, and in 
seeking to-day to find himself he is 
going around in circles. He is seeking 
peace, rest and happiness in places 
where they cannot be found. This 
is the cause of our restlessness and of 
a good deal of our unhappiness. God’s 
call to all of us this Lent is to deepen 
our spiritual life. Go back to God— 
return to religion! 

Like the prodigal of old, who came 
to his senses, let us say with deter- 
mination this morning: “I will arise 
and go to my Father.’”’ I will recog- 
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nize that He is my God. I will come 
to Him with my burden and lay it 
down; I will reach out my arms for 


tine, my conviction is this: ‘“Thou 
hast created us for Thyself, O God, and 
our hearts are restless until they rest 


His welcoming embrace. This will in Thee.” Yes, Lent is a most accept- 
bring me peace and rest. Like Augus- able time. 
Second Sunday of Lent 


Christ in the Center 
“Looking up they saw only Jesus’’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The effect of the Transfiguration on the 
Apostles. 

(2) Others who saw the transfigured Christ. 

(3) Many reject Christ to-day because they 
possess such an inadequate idea of 
God 

(4) The example of Saint Patrick. 


How privileged were the Apostles 
who walked with Christ up the 
mountain of the Transfiguration! 
They had lived with Our Lord for 
some time, and undoubtedly they felt 
that they knew Him. Were they not 
His Apostles? Had they not been 
chosen and called to His intimate 
friendship? Still, the mountain-top 
vision had a tremendous effect on 
Peter, James and John. There they 
saw Jesus in an entirely new light. 
Not only was He changed, but they 
too were changed. The light that 
shone from the face of Jesus on the 
mountain top gave these three a fore- 
taste of heaven. From that time on 
they could never be quite the same. 

In our friendships we have had 
similar experience. We have known 
someone for a long time, we have lived 
or worked with that person; then 
comes the day when by chance some- 
thing is said or done, and behold our 
friend stands revealed before us in an 
utterly new light. What happened 
may mean a happy appreciation of his 
friendship, or then again it may mean 


the end of it. We have all witnessed 
beautiful friendships that cracked up 
overnight. It was the light of this 
experience that girded the Apostles for 
the trials and stumbling blocks that 
were still to come. They were ready 
now to go the whole way with Jesus. 
Their religion took on new life. 


Seeing the Transfigured Christ 


Holy Scripture records some other 
transfiguration experiences. The peni- 
tent thief on the Cross turned and 
looked straight into the face of Jesus. 
The sacred face of Our Lord was 
bathed with sweat and blood, but 
for the robber it was transfigured and 
he saw a King in all His glory. That 
thief was apparently the only person 
on Calvary that afternoon who was 
able to pierce the encircling gloom and 
see the majestic Kingship of Christ: 
‘Lord, remember me when Thou com- 
est into Thy kingdom.” His reward 
was immediate: ‘“To-day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise.” 

It was a transfiguration experience 
that girded Stephen, the first martyr, 
as he faced his executioners. Looking 
steadfastly up he cried: “Behold, I 
see the heavens opened and the Son of 
Man standing at the right hand of 
God.” As Stephen uttered these 
words and went to his death for the 
cause of Christ, there stood on the 
side lines another man, known as 
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Saul of Tarsus. Certainly Saul must 
have been impressed at the death of 
Stephen. Afterwards, when Saul was 


thrown from his horse and lay prone , 


on the road to Damascus, he too was 
to “look up and see only Jesus.” 
Truly, a transfiguration experience 
for the man called Saul, and it changed 
him from a fiery zealot for Phariseeism 
into a great Apostle, known to the 
world as St. Paul. 

Yes, my friends, all religion comes 
to life and takes on new character 
and meaning once Christ enters into 
the picture. When we read the Lives 
of the Saints, we find in every instance 
that it was a rendezvous with Christ 
that changed these ordinary men and 
women into His image and likeness. 
How beautifully this is expressed in one 
of our hymns! 


Jesus, the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills my breast 

But sweeter far Thy face to see 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Why Christ Is Rejected 


The primary reason for the in- 
adequate sense of religion that so 
many possess is largely due to the fact 
that they have a poor idea of God. 
There is little excuse for this nowadays. 
If you would know God, if you care to 
know what He is like, then all you 
have to do is to get better acquainted 
with Jesus. The difficulty of the 
average person to-day is not ia finding 
the truth and the beauty of Our 
Blessed Lord; the difficulty is in run- 
ning away from Him who is called the 
Christ. Certainly, there is no excuse 
for ignorance. 

A man who goes out into the night 
determined to commit serious sin, 
must make a choice. In his way 
stand two other men; he must lock 
arms and go down the road with one 


or the other. One is Christ and the 
other Barabbas. Christ stands for all 
that is good, Barabbas for all that is 
evil. Now, if Christ is to be rejected, 
the sinner must rid himself of every 
decent influence—all thought of Cal- 
vary and the cross, all thought of 
future life, death, judgment, hell. 
Little wonder there is such a close 
link of drink and drugs with crime. 
For a man must be beside himself to 
deliberately reject Christ. 

The Gospel story of the rich young 
man who came to see Jesus is reénac- 
ted every day. 

“Master, what shall I do to receive 
everlasting life?’’ is the question asked 
by the young man. 

“Keep the commandments,” is 
Christ’s reply. 

“But, Master, all these things I have 
observed from my youth.”’ 

“If thou wilt be perfect,’ replies 
Our Lord, “‘go sell what thou hast and 
give to the poor and come and follow 
Me.” 

The young man went away sad 
because he had great possessions. 
Christ is rejected. Think of the 
number of people you know who have 
lost their faith and who live utterly 
worldly lives, who have sold their 
birthright for a mess of pottage. No 
matter how you view so-called ‘‘great 
possessions,’ they make no prize 
package. Yet, many cannot see that, 
and every day Christ is rejected. 
The ‘“‘here and now,” no matter how 
cheap, is preferable to the hereafter. 

Badly in need of transfiguration 
experience are the many who take 
their religion lightly. They are not 
invariably a bad lot, and you hesitate 
calling them pagans. They are just 
ordinary folk with little faith. Prob- 
ably you will see them at church on a 
Sunday morning. Throughout the 
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week, however, they seldom give God 
a thought. No Sacraments, and little 
prayer. So they go from day to day 
and the main reason for their absence 
of interest or enthusiasm is the plain 
fact that Christ has never been al- 
lowed to enter completely into their 
hearts. They stand in need of con- 
version as badly as any sinner or 
worldly-minded person. Christ stands 
at the door and knocks—but, how 
long will He be kept waiting? Oh, 
I wish that someone listening in this 
morning would open wide the door of 
such a person’s heart and bid Christ 
enter in. What an adventure and 
blessing that would mean! 


The Example of Saint Patrick 


We are close enough to the feast 
of Saint Patrick, the Apostle of Ire- 
land, to use him as an example. It 
was Christ who transformed Patrick 
on the hillside of Antrim. The trans- 
formation was complete; it embraced 
the whole man. Christ became part 
and parcel of Patrick’s life. He be- 
came another Christ, as every apostle 
must, and in turn Patrick transformed 
a country. 

We estimate the worth of a man 
largely by the fruits of his labor, for 
“‘a good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit.” From Patrick’s day to this 
hour, the faith of the Irish has been a 
source of wonderment and inspiration 
to any and all who have come in con- 
tact with it. It is marvellous faith, 


deep and abiding. Many have sought 
to discover the secret of its richness. 
That can be summed up in a single 
word, “‘Christ.’’ For at the core and 
center of every truly Irish heart you 
will find a genuine love for Our Blessed 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. Saint 
Patrick put it there, and there it 
rests today. 

In our treasury of prayer we find 


.an old one that is known as Saint 


Patrick’s Breastplate. He wrote it 
himself. His prayer is our prayer 
this day: 


May the strength of God guide me 
this day and may His power pre- 
serve me! 

May the wisdom of God instruct 
me, the eye of God watch over 
me, the ear of God hear me, the 
Word of God give sweetness to 
my speech, the Hand of God de- 
fend me, and may I follow the 


way of God! 

Christ be with me—Christ before 
me! 

Christ be after me—Christ within 
me! 

Christ beneath me—Christ above 
me! 

Christ at my right hand—Christ 
at my left! 

Christ in the fort—Christ in the 
chariot! 


Christ in the ship! 

Christ in the heart of every man 
who thinks of me! 

Christ in the mouth of every man 
that speaks to me! 

Christ in every eye that sees me! 

In every ear that hears me! 
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Third Sunday of Lent 
Divided Kingdoms 


“Every kingdom divided against itself shall be brought to desolation’ (Gospel). 


SYNOPSIS: 


(1) The modern home is in many cases a 
divided kingdom. 

(2) The decay of family life. 

(3) The tragedy of absenteeism. 

(4) Juvenile delinquency the product of 
problem or broken homes. 

(5) Discipline is inseparable from religion. 

(6) The spirit of the world is fatal to family 
life. 


I grasp the opportunity provided by 
the text to say something this morning 
about the kingdom most of us are 
interested in—the little kingdom that 
is our home, where the mother is 
queen, the father king, and the four 
walls the boundaries. If all goes well 
within the family, if peace and order 
reign, then it indicates a hopeful future 
for any nation or society. If, on the 
other hand, things are not going well 
in the home and with family, if trouble 
and dissensions are the order of the 
day, it augurs ill for society, and that 
family had better do something quick 
to change itself, or it is doomed to 
desolation. 

In these days of reconstruction, 
when we are faced with so many prob- 
lems, the average person is bewildered. 
He asks himself first: ‘What can I 
do about it?” Then after he has 
thrown up his hands as a signal of 
helplessness, he asks a second question: 
“Where can I begin?”’ The answer to 
the second question is: “Begin at 
home.” See what you as an individual 
can do to help improve your home and 
family life. If you are successful in 
doing that, then see where it leads you. 


Our Crumbling Homes 


Surely home life is not what it used 


_ to be. Certainly, it is not what it 


ought tobe. Weare witnessing to-day 
on all sides the crumbling of the home 
and the decay of family life. Some 
reasons for this breakdown are beyond 
our control. Weare short, desperately 
short, of homes. Proportionately, we 
are as short as some of the bombed 
out nations. The result is that mil- 
lions live doubled up, with all the dev- 
astating troubles which come from 
living doubled up. An emergency 
exists, but the average prson can do 
little about it. We can, however, keep 
crying out loud every chance we get, 
and perhaps our prolonged pleading 
and wailing, if loud enough, will force 
the powers that be to do something 
about it. It is hard to think of any 
problem on the home front that is 
more important right now than to 
provide homes for the people. As I 
freely admit the difficulty of the prob- 
lem, let us direct our attention this | 
morning to some things within the 
home about which we can do some- 
thing. 

Begin with the problem of easy 
divorce and separation. Can we do 
anything about that? Is there not 
something we can do to stop the tide 
that threatens to destroy the very 
foundations of home and married life? 
Divorce and separation means divided 
kingdoms. It means neglected chil- 
dren. Truly, the saddest thing in the 
world to-day is the growing army of 
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little tots thrown out into the world— 
innocent victims of selfish and worldly 
parents who have little sense of de- 
cency or responsibility. What about 
the quarrelling and bickering that 
disrupt so many homes? Can’t we 
do something about that? 


Tragedy of Absenteeism 


What about absenteeism? By that 
I mean this running out of the home 
on the slightest provocation—leaving 
the house more or less deserted, treating 
the home as you would a small room 
in some undesirable hotel. We can 
do something about that. What 
about petty jealousies that creep 
into family life? If they are not 
nipped in the bud, they can play 
havoc. Then there is the general 
lack of good will, friendliness, a spirit 
of give and take; that would divide 


the members of any household. Can’t | 


we do something about that? Here 
are many things with which we should 
be concerned. It is such attacks from 
within the home that bring about 
disruption and eventual collapse of 
home and family. If termites were 
discovered in your house, you would 
pretty soon get busy to exterminate 
them. Can you not do something 
to put a stop to some of these abuses 
which are just as pernicious? Now 
don’t be too quick to say that you 
can’t. Youcan! 

A home is not a house in which 
people eat and sleep. A home is a 
place in which God-fearing parents 
bring up children to love, revere, and 
serve Almighty God. One of the 
most obvious things lacking in homes 
to-day is discipline. The greatest 
need in any country at any time is good 
citizens. Where do we get them? 
From whence do they come? They 
come from homes where they were 


taught discipline. Parental discipline, 
more than anything else, is responsible 
for stalwart, honest, decent citizens. 
The obedience demanded by parents 
turns out children who have been 
brought up to be God-fearing and 
law-abiding. Nothing can take the 
place of that—nothing. 


Origin of Juvenile Delinquency 


Now, if such discipline is relaxed 
and to-day’s children are allowed to 
grow up without it, then what can we 
expect? Juvenile delinquency con- 
tinues to, be one of the most pressing 
social problems, but it is now agreed 
that juvenile delinquency has settled 
itself into a parental problem. Ward- 
ens of our prisons, rescue workers, 
and probation officers all testify that 
the ‘‘cases’’ under their care are, in a 
large measure, products of problem 
or broken homes. Too many parents 
have neglected their job; too many 
parents look on parenthood as a 
part-time job. Children are freer 
from discipline to-day than they have 
ever been. All you have to do is to 
look at the children that fill our 
theaters, crowd our streets and public 
places at night—sometimes until all 
hours of the night when they ought to 
be at home in bed. From whence do 
they come? Unquestionably, from un- 
disciplined homes. 

An old colored woman once said to 
me: ‘‘Father, there’s nothing wrong 
with dem children, they just weren’t 
riz right.”” That’s about the size of it. 
For in many instances the reason why 
children behave themselves as they do, 
is because they have not received the 
proper training, discipline, and example 
from their parents. Parents cannot 
look for respect and obedience from 
their bewildering offspring unless they 
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show themselves worthy of it by the 
example of their own lives. 


Discipline Inseparable from Religion 


You will never have discipline in the 
home unless you have religion in the 
home. When religion is taken -out 
of the house, then you begin to see the 
home and family go to pieces. God 
created the family before He created 
the Church. Long years before the 
Church came into existence, God had 
been leading man to Himself through 
the ways of love and the family. It 
was in the family that man learned the 
dependence of the weak upon the 
strong, and the self-sacrificing love of 
the strong for the weak. The Chris- 
tian life grows out of family life. The 
first step of the child in learning to 
trust God is having the experience of 
trusting his father and mother, and not 
having that trust disappointed. The 


child who has not known the harmony : 


of a good home will find it difficult to 
love God and His Church. If the 
family life is not Christian, if it is not 
the training school of the child, then 
the Church can do little more than 
give a Christian veneer to the child’s 
life. If the child is brought up prop- 
erly, it goes without saying that the 
Church can do a great deal. 

How many of our bickering hus- 
bands and wives ever tried the experi- 
ment of applying a little religion to 
their daily problems? Religion will 
not take the place of poor cooking or 
remove the peculiarities of an ingrained 
disposition, but it will do wonders to- 
wards helping a couple to bear each 


other’s burdens. Religion has changed 
people from selfishness to unselfishness, 
from cowardice to courage, from despair 
to hope, from vulgarity to decency, 
from barrenness of life to fruitfulness. 
What it has done in every other field of 
human endeavor, it can do in the home 
if only given an opportunity or a fair 
test. 


Spirit of the World Fatal to Family Life 


The spirit of the world has played 
havoc with the home. The auto- 
mobile whisks the family away. The 
neighborhood movie brings Hollywood 
to the front door. The radio brings 
the world into the living room. The 
magazine and newspaper supersede 
all serious reading. The walls of the 
house have been stripped of all 
religiouS pictures and images, includ- 
ing the crucifix. Family prayers are a 
thing of the past. There are countless 
homes you could enter right now, 
spend a month, and never be reminded 
in all that time that the occupants 
were Christian. Such living is getting 
us nowhere. Such living has resulted 
in countless divided kingdoms, doomed 
to desolation. 

Let us repair spiritually. Put back 
the Cross where it belongs. In place 
of the petunia or the scottie, place a 
picture of Our Blessed Lady, or of 
dear Saint Joseph. Let the whole 
family live together and pray together 
as Christians. This is spiritual recon- 
struction. 

Give God priority in your home and 
family life, and then you will begin to 
see a big difference, 











Roman Documents 


Letter of the Holy Father to 
President Truman 


The text of the letter sent on August 
26, 1947, by his Holiness, Pope Pius 
XII, to His Excellency, President 
Harry S. Truman, in reply to latter’s 
letter delivered by his personal repre- 
sentative, Mr. Myron Taylor, is con- 
tained in the Acta Apostolice Sedis, 
XXXIX, pp. 380-382. His Holiness 
had been asked to lend his coéperation 
to the task of laying the foundations of 
a lasting peace. His reply sets forth 
its basis and conditions: 


The Foundations of Peace 


“The foundations, We know, of such 
a peace—the truth finds expression 
once again in the letter of Your Excel- 
lency—can be secure only if they rest 
on bed-rock faith in the one, true God, 
the Creator of all men. It was He 
who of necessity assigned man’s pur- 
pose in life; it is from Him, with con- 
sequent necessity, that man derives 
personal, imprescriptible rights to pur- 
sue that purpose and to be unhindered 
in the attainment of it. Civil society 
is also of divine origin and indicated by 
nature itself; but it is subsequent to 
man and meant to be a means to defend 
him and to help him in the legitimate 
exercise of his God-given rights. Once 
the State, to the exclusion of God, 
makes itself the source of the rights of 
the human person, man is forthwith 
reduced to the condition of a slave, of a 
mere civic commodity to be exploited 
for the selfish aims of a group that hap- 
pens to have power. The order of 
God is overturned; and history surely 
makes it clear to those who wish to 


‘tion from God’s Church. 


read that the inevitable result is the 
subversion of order between peoples, is 
war. The task, then, before the 
friends of peace is clear. 


The Conditions Bringing Peace 


“Is Your Excellency over-sanguine 
in hoping to find men throughout the 
world ready to codperate for such a 
worthy enterprise? We think not. 
Truth has lost none of its power to 
rally to its cause the most enlightened 
minds and noblest spirits. Their ardor 
is fed by the flame of righteous freedom 
struggling to break through injustice 
and lying. But those who possess the 
truth must be conscientious to define it 
clearly when its foes cleverly distort it, 
bold to defend it and generous enough 
to set the course of their lives, both 
national and personal, by its dictates. 

“This will require, moreover, cor- 
recting not a few aberrations. Social 
injustices, racial injustices and religious 
animosities exist to-day among men 
and groups who boast of Christian 
civilization, and they are a very useful 


- and often effective weapon in the hands 


of those who are bent on destroying all 
the good which that civilization has 
brought to man. It is for all since 
lovers of the great human family to 
unite in wresting those weapons from 
hostile hands. With that union will 
come hope that the enemies of God and 
free men will not prevail. 
The Contribution of the Church 

“Certainly Your Excellency and all 
defenders of the rights of the human 
person will find whole-hearted coépera- 
Faithful 
custodian of eternal truth and loving 
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mother of all from her foundation al- 
most two thousand years ago, she has 
championed the indjvidual against 
despotic rule, the laboring-man against } 
oppression, religion against persecu- 
tion. Her divinely-given mission often 
brings her into conflict with the powers 
of evil, whose sole strength is in their 
physical force and brutalized spirit, 
and her leaders are sent into exile or 
cast into prison or die under torture. 
This is history of to-day. But the 
Church is unafraid. She cannot com- 
promise with an avowed enemy of God. 
She must continue to teach the first 
and greatest commandment incumbent 
on every man: ‘Thou shalt love the 
Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
with thy whole soul, with all thy 
strength’; and the second like unto the 
first: “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.’ It is her changeless message 
that man’s first duty is to God, then to 
his fellow-man; that that man serves 
his country best who serves his God 
most faithfully; that the country that 
would shackle the word of God given 
to men through Jesus Christ helps not 
at all the lasting peace of the world. In 
striving with all the resources at her 
power to bring men and nations to a 


clear realization of, their duty to God, . 


the Church will go on, as she has- 
always done, to offer the most effective 
contribution to the world’s peace and 
man’s eternal salvation.” 


Official Interpretations by the 
Code Commission 


The Pontifical Commission for the 
Authentic Interpretation of the Canons 
of the Code has recently issued five 
interpretations. Two are dated May 
29, 1947; the other three June 26, 
1947. They are all promulgated in the 
Acta Apostolice Sedis of September 6, 
1947 (XX XIX, 373-374). 


I. Regarding the Computation of 
Time.—The following two dubia were 
submitted to the Commission: (1) 
Supposing one method of computing 
time has been chosen, may this, in 
virtue of Canon 38, §1, be varied for 
acts that are formally different? (2) 
Are the three Masses celebrated on the 
night of the Nativity of the Lord acts 
that are formally different? The 
Commission answered: “(ad 1) Affirm- 
ative;’’ (ad 2) ‘“Negative.’’ 

The affirmative response to the first 
query settles a question that has been 
controverted from the promulgation of 
the Code. It has been frequently dis- 
cussed in clerical journals, including 
this Review. The problem has been 
this: to what extent may one vary the 
option allowed by Canon 33, §1—that 
is, the right to choose among several 
methods of reckoning the hour of day 
regarding the time for the private cele- 
bration of Mass, the reception of Holy 
Communion, the private recitation of 
the Divine Office, and the time for the 
observance of the Eucharistic fast and 
general fast and abstinence. The 
Code Commission affirms the right to 
use different methods, consecutively or 
simultaneously, for acts that are 
formally different. It thus adopts 
almost literally the words of Ver- 
meersch: ‘‘Actiones formaliter di- 
verse, precepta distincta, possunt 
eodem tempore diversis legibus regi” 
(“Epitome Juris Canonici,”’ 5th ed., 
n. 149). 

As a consequence, the view proposed 
by several leading authorities to the 
effect that the option could not be used 
in several different ways at the same 
time, has been rejected. The only 
limitation on this score is that the 
method of reckoning time be not 
changed for acts that are formally the 
same, even though materially distinct. 
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The significance of this latter point is 
brought out in the second response. 
Though the three Christmas Masses 
are separate acts, they are formally 
one from the point of view of the 
Eucharistic fast. Therefore, the op- 
tion of Canon 33 cannot be used one 
way for one Mass and a different way 
for the other two. The same method 
of computation must be used for all 
three Masses. 

II. Regarding the Appeal of the 
Defender of the Marriage Bond.— 
The following dubium was submitted to 
the Commission: ‘“‘When the Defender 
of the bond, in virtue of Canon 1987, 
appeals against a second sentence 
(which-has confirmed the nullity of a 
marriage) to the third instance, may 
the Defender of the Bond of this latter 
instance, even though it is a question 
of an apostolic tribunal, according to 
his conscience abandon the inter- 
jected appeal, so that the tribunal, in 
the case, is unable to impose its prose- 
cution upon the Defender of the Bond 
abandoning the appeal?’ The Com- 
mission answered: ‘“‘Affirmative.”’ 

III. Regarding Recourse to the Holy 
See through the Delegate of the Roman 
Pontiff—The following dubium was 
submitted: ‘Does the clause of Canon 
81, ‘unless recourse to the Holy See be 
difficult,’ obtain as often as the Ordi- 
naries can easily recur to the Delegate 
of the Roman Pontiff in the region, 
who communicates with the same Holy 
See?’ Answer: ‘‘Negative.”’ 

At first sight, this decision might 
seem to contradict the view that has 
been rather commonly expressed by 
commentators on Canon 81, viz., that 
the possibility of easy recourse to the 
Delegate of the Holy See having special 
faculties for a case does not bar the 
' Ordinary from dispensing in virtue of 
Canon 81, as long as recourse to the 


Holy See is difficult. Actually the 
above response of the Code Commis- 
sion supposes that the Delegate is him- 
self communicating with the Holy See 
(‘qui cum eadem Sancta Sede com- 
municat’’), and so is not asked to use 
faculties he himself already possesses. 
Therefore the decision seems to cover 
solely the case in which the Ordinary 
cannot readily have recourse to the 
Holy See, while the Delegate can do so 
because of special diplomatic arrange- 
ments. This situation existed during 
the recent war. Whenever the same 
situation occurs, we must say that, 
while direct recourse is difficult, indirect 
recourse through the Delegate of the 
Holy See is not. As a consequence, 
Canon 81 does not apply. 

IV. Regarding Duelling.—The fol- 
lowing dubium was submitted: “In 
those places where the decision as to 
the holding of a duel is reserved to a 
‘court of honor’ (as is said), do the 
challengers and accepters incur by 
the challenge and acceptance the 
penalties given in Canon 2351?” An- 
swer: ‘Affirmative, unless it is cer- 
tainly evident that the challengers and 
accepters did not have the intention of 
duelling.”’ 

Duelling is a problem that confronts 
ecclesiastical and civil authorities in 
many countries. The Church, as we 
know, has taken an adamant stand 
against it so as to wipe out the abuse 
completely. On the contrary, the civil 
authorities in some places have merely 
striven to keep it within limits and 
have accordingly required that a pro- 
posed duel be held only with the ap- 
proval of a “‘court of honor,” so-called 
because it is to pass on the question of 
how seriously the challenger’s honor 
has been violated. The legal difficulty 
arises: does the challenge and accept- 
ance come within the compass of 
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Canon 2315, even if these are not abso- 
lute and final, but depend for their 
practical realization upon the decision 
of others? The answer of the Commis- 
sion is that they do. However, an im- 
portant reservation is added. When 
the challenge and acceptance are a 
pure formality (which the parties 
clearly intend will never be executed), 
no penalty is incurred.' While grave 
sin may be committed because of scan- 
dal, without the real inward intention 
to challenge and accept there can be no 
penal cofisequence. The crime must be 
what the law specifically sets forth 
(Canon 2228). However, once the out- 
ward act of challenge and acceptance 
are verified, criminal intent is pre- 
sumed (Canon 2200). Therefore, to 
escape the penalty, at least in the ex- 
ternal forum, the intention not to duel 
despite the seeming willingness to do so 
must be clear and certain. 

V. Regarding the Favor of Law 
Enjoyed by a Marriage.—The following 
dubium was submitted: ‘With a posi- 
tive and insoluble doubt remaining as 
to the validity of the first marriage, 
should the second marriage be declared 
invalid in virtue of Canon 1014?” 
Answer: “Affirmative, provided the 
case is decided according to the ordi- 
nary process of law.”’ 

This is a decision that will hasten the 
successful conclusion of many ligamen 
cases. Oftentimes investigation re- 
veals that the alleged bigamy is not 
certain, because a real doubt exists as 
to the validity of the first marriage. In 
the event that this doubt cannot be 
settled in favor of validity, many have 
held, including the writer, that the 
doubtful validity of the first marriage 
makes the invalidity of the second 
marriage also doubtful.? Others have 

1Ubach, ‘‘Theologia Moralis” (editio al- 


tera), n. 531. 
2 The Jurist, III, pp. 258-269. 


maintained that the presumption of 
validity given to the first marriage by 
Canon 1014 makes the invalidity of 
the second marriage morally certain in 
the external forum. The latter view 
has been ably defended by Wanen- 
macher and Manning.? The Code 
Commission ,has adopted this latter 
view, and has made the application of 
Canon 1014 mandatory (‘‘vi can. 1014, 
declarari debet’’). The condition for 
its application is that the case be de- 
cided according to the ordinary rules of 
procedure—that is, before a collegiate 
tribunal, with judicial examination of 
witnesses, by a twofold conformable 
sentence. This is the meaning of the 
words, ‘‘ad ordinarium tramitem 
juris,’ here as in Canon 1992. 
Through this formal procedure all 
possibility of settling the doubt will be 
exhausted. 


New American Consultor to the 
Biblical Commission 


As the REVIEW goes to press, word 
has reached this country that the 
Osservatore Romano of December 5 
contains official notice from the Papal 
Secretariate of State that His Holiness 
has graciously designated the Very 
Rev. John E. Steinmueller, S.T.D., 
S.Ser.L., of the Seminary of the Im- 
maculate Conception, Huntington, 
N. Y., a Consultor of the Pontifical 
Biblical Commission. Dr. Steinmuller 
becomes the second American Consul- 
tor to the Commission, joining the 
Very Rev. Charles J. Callan, O.P., 
S.T.M., one of the Editors of this 
REVIEW. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


2 Wanenmacher, ‘‘Canonical Evidence in 
Marriage Cases,” pp.313-314; Manning, _ 
“Presumptions of Law]in Marriage Cases,” 
p. 64](Catholic, University of America Canon 
Law Studies, n. 94). 











Book Reviews 


Background of Gregorian Chant.— 
Pius XI called attention to the intimate 
relation between dogma and the liturgical 
chant. By indirection this relationship is 
seen in the history of the chant and especi- 
ally in the story of its restoration in our 
day. “The Song of the Church”! is an 
example of some of the scholarship and 
love which have gone into the work of 
restoration of our heritage, and also is 
indicative of one of the obstacles which 
has hampered the Church in her complete 
realization of her wise legislation for the 
common use of the chant in public wor- 
ship. Just as with doctrine a book needs 
the living, magisterial voice of authority 
to interpret divine revelation, or it ceases 
to be divine or revelation, so too chant 
theories must be reduced to a common 
denominator if the chant is to fulfill its 
purpose of a universal song. The chant is 
the official voice of the Church uttering 
revealed truth for the instruction, edifica- 
tion, and unity in Christ of all the members 
of His Mystical Body. That voice, 
therefore, should not be a cracked voice, 
nor should it be the echo of the tower of 
Babel. The organic unity of the Mystical 
Christ should be evident in sacramental 
song. 

Unfortunately the history of the restora- 
tion of that song has been the story of per- 
sonalities and nationalities, of individual 
against individual and community against 
community. While there have, on occasion, 
been the arbitrary and insincere, there have 
still more been the scholarly and zealous 
defenders of theories, of principles, and of 
systems. In regard to these personal, 
academic, and practical conflicts, as re- 
lated to the principles officially recognized, 
encouraged, and taught at the Pontifical 
Institute of Music in Rome (established to 
beget a practical unity in song that there 
might be unity in life), the reviewer has 
long felt like a convert after his acceptance 


1 By Marie Pierik (Longmans, Green 
& Co., New York City). 


of the dogmas of the Church. He was 
exposed to practically all of the various 
systems or “‘schools,”’ including the Wag- 
ner and Pothier theories which Miss 
Pierik quotes so often with approval. 
Then a textbook on the teaching of the 
monks of Solesmes fell into his hands, and 
an opportunity (presented by a Wagner 
pupil) of perusing the “Paléographie Musi- 
cale.”” It was like reading the Baltimore 
Catechism after John Dewey! Then 
came tutelage under a Grenoble abbé 
who had been an enemy of Solesmes, but 
whose conversion had been so complete, 
on scientific and asthetic grounds, that at 
his urging the present reviewer went to 
the famous monastery for study and re- 
search. There he came to know, not only 
the then Abbé (later Bishop) Rousseau 
quoted by Miss Pierik, but had daily 
discussions (in the field Miss Pierik covers) 
with the now deceased Abbot Ferretti of 
Parma. The last-named was later head 
of the Pontifical Institute of Music, where 
the reviewer studied under him. While 
reading Miss Pierik’s book, one felt the 
constant regret she had not profited by his 
great independent scholarship. 

Perhaps to do justice to this volume of 
Miss Pierik, it should be reviewed in con- 
junction with her previous volume, ‘The 
Spirit of Gregorian Chant.’’ But time 
does not permit the study of the latter, nor 
does space allow a review of the length 
which such a joint consideration would 
require. Even as it is, a volume might be 
written to consider various points raised by 
Miss Pierik in the present work. Such a 
volume, as a matter of fact, exists, but 
unfortunately it exists only in the mimeo- 
graphed notes of lectures delivered at the 
Pontifical Institute of Music in 1933-34 
by Abbot Ferretti. By way of contrast, 
the reviewer was continually reminded 
during his reading of “The Song of the 
Church” not only of ‘“Appunti di Teoria 
Superiore Gregoriana” but also of Abbot 
Ferretti’s earlier works, ‘“‘Principi teorici 
e Practici di Canto Gregoriano” and 
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“Estetica Gregoriana.’’ Especially in the 
“Appunti” did the great scholar cover the 
field ranged by Miss Pierik, but in much 
more detail, and with the authority of his 
position as head of the Pontifical Institute 
and a member of the Congregation of 
Rites. Not only that, but he was also on 
the Commission for the Vatican Edition, 
and thus conversant with its inner history 
which has never been made public. He 
was also Pius X’s official visitator to Sol- 
esmes during the crisis of what Miss 
Pierik arbitrarily calls the old and “neo- 
Solesmes”’ systems. 

For while Miss Pierik has definitely 
written, as the blurb says, “‘a highly orig- 
inal and scholarly work embracing the 
historical background of Gregorian Chant,” 
her real objective seems to be embodied in 
the final ten or fifteen. pages of her book. 
In the book she condenses a great deal of 
common scholarly inheritance into at 
least six, if not all seven, chapters. The 
influence of Greece and of Rome on litur- 
gical song, its melody and form, a contrast 
of the development in the East and in the 
West, Latin hymnody, and the church 
modes are the phases she treats. Her 
final chapter, “Trinity in Plain Chant,” 
is indirectly and directly an attempt to 
justify her idea of Dom Pothier’s (perhaps 
better, the St. Wandrille!) system of 
chant. 

She herself has stated the principle by 
which we judge of the practical effectiveness 
of her work. She stresses rightfully that 
the chant is a living thing. It is not 
musical stenography in ancient manu- 
scripts, but the people’s inheritance of their 
participation in the public worship of God. 
In the Church at large and in Orders within 
the Church all liturgical legislation has been 
towards this practical end, that is unity 
of execution. There is an analogy in the 
pronunciation of the liturgical language 
itself: while there is latitude for academic 
discussions and scientific research as to 
which pronunciation is historically correct, 
practically the Roman pronunciation must 
be used. So too, as the letter of Cardinal 
Merry del Val’ to Dom Pothier in 1905 
pointed out, by way of discipline the free 
rhythm of the Benedictine School is the 
only one which can legitimately be followed 
and taught for the practice of the choir. 
At the same time Pius X permitted, ex- 


clusively in the scientific field, freedom to 
scholars for research and discussion in those 
problems still unsettled by history and 
paleography. Failure to see and accept 
this distinction -between the practical 
execution of the chant by choirs and the 
scientific pursuit of the most solid and 
positive evidence of principles helps to 
explain the conflicts of the so-called 
“systems.” 

Abbot Ferretti pointed out in his “Ap- 
punti” that there are basically three such 
systems—the Benedictine, that of the 
Jesuit Dechevrens, and that of Houdard. 
All others can be reduced to these three— 
as Maritain has traced all modern errors of 
thought to the ‘“Great Reformers,’’ Luther, 
Descartes, and Rousseau. Abbot Ferretti 
exposed, analyzed, and made devastating 
critiques of the Dechevrens and Houdard 
systems. He exposed also the flaws in the 
conclusions of Professor Peter Wagner— 
conclusions Miss Pierik frequently quotes 
with apparent acceptance. But we are 
interested particularly in the Abbot’s 
critique of what Miss Pierik implies is the 
real Solesmes teaching, and the way to a 
living chant—that is Dom Pothier’s as 
distinguished from that of his successor, 
Dom Mocquereau. The internal and real 
history of this break cannot yet be told. 
We are reasonably certain Miss Pierik does 
not know the facts involved in this history. 
The story of the Vatican Edition is part of 
that history, and has not yet been made 
public either. But Abbot Ferretti was an 
official figure in all of this. As a non- 
partisan, and as an independent scholar, 
he was to report to the Holy Father where 
truth and justice lay. We can here only 
suggest the nature of his report. In one 
of his books he tells us in a note that the 
Vatican Antiphonary was better than the 
Gradual because the former had the rhyth- 
mic marks which, due to Pothier influence, 
were not inserted in the Gradual. 

In the light of all this, the practical 
value of Miss Pierik’s work can be judged 
by what Abbot Ferretti said of Dom 
Pothier’s oratoric method. The Abbot’s 
conclusions were that the method was not 
solidly founded. He said, for example, 
that there is no need to confuse rhythm 
with declamation, or, if you will, oratorical 
with free rhythm. For “every oratorical 
rhythm is free, but not every free rhythm 
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is oratorical.”” Dom Mocquereau, the 
Abbot adds, saw the weakness of the 
system proposed by Pothier because the 
rhythmic manuscripts had revealed a 
new world and a wider horizon. In these 
manuscripts Mocquereau sought the tradi- 
tional laws of chant rhythm. Pothier 
claimed the value of the notes were derived 
from the value of the syllables. Dom 
Mocquereau conceded this in the Recita- 
tives and Readings, but proceeded to prove 
that Gregorian rhythm is musical, and that 
the notes and neumatic groups are capable 
of constituting a rhythm independent of 
thetext. The Abbot did remark, however, 
that we could make some reservations 
regarding Dom Mocquereau’s system, but 
that it had undeniably positive and real 
advantages over that of Pothier. Moc- 
quereau accepted all that was true, good, 
and beautiful in Pothier’s theory. But we 
might say Pothier used the term ‘‘oratoric’”’ 
in a univocal sense, whereas Mocquereau 
used it analogically. It was due to Dom 
Mocquereau that free rhythm was able 
to resist the attacks of the mensuralists. 
The arguments they had raised against 
Pothier’s oratorical rhythm had no value 
against the free rhythm conceived and 
defended by Mocquereau. Then Dechev- 
rens had to change his tactics against the 
latter! 

Knowing the intelligence, musicianship, 
and zeal of Miss Pierik, we can only wish 
she had been able to consult the works of 
Abbot Ferretti before she gave the public 
“The Song of the Church.” It is not 
likely to be a popular book because of its 
scholarly nature. In some instances, cer- 
tainly as to the practical rendition of the 
chant, the author accepts the scientific 
conclusions of men chiefly at the beginning 
of the research and restoration. As 
Ferretti proved, these conclusions have not 
a sufficient historic and paleographic 
basis, or are sometimes individualistic 
interpretations of theorists of the decadent 
period of the chant. Perhaps this is why 
at times the author seems as obscure and 
as confused in the use of terms as the 
medieval theorists upon whom some of her 
authorities lean so heavily. She attempts 
no evaluation of systems or principles. 
Her Gregorian faith seems founded on 
D'Indy, Pothier, and Wagner. But her 
book may serve as a guide to those seeking 


documents in the field of Gregorian re- 
search. It is difficult to see, though, how 
this volume will contribute to the realiza- 
tion of its author’s most worthy desire 
that ‘“The Song of the Church’”’ be restored 
to the people. 

VINCENT C. Donovan, O.P. 


The Psychology of Faith.—With all 
its subtlety, Newman’s was essentially a 
practical mind which did not run to pure 
speculation for speculation’s sake. He was 
not concerned with the abstract issue of the 
logic of faith but with the vitally practical 
question of how men come to believe. 
He knew that man was not a logical ma- 
chine that clicks in response to evidence 
the moment it is presented; he was aware 
of the numerous influences that produce 
conviction and certitude; he possessed a 
deep insight into what is now called in- 
dividual psychology, which was somewhat 
neglected by the Scholastics. But belief 
arises not in the abstract man but in the 
concrete individual, whose reasoning pro- 
cesses pursue very devious courses. This 
does not imply that the thinking of the 
ordinary man is illogical, but simply that 
it does not necessarily follow syllogistic 
procedure. There is a logic that is deeper 
than logical form or rule. The structure of 
human reason is essentially logical. New- 
man’s explanation of the genesis of belief 
is based on the natural logic inherent in 
human reason, and not for a moment can 
faith, as he explains it, be construed as an 
irrational act. That precludes any mod- 
ernistic interpretation of Newman’s philo- 
sophy of faith, for according to Modernism 
faith is irrational and based on non- 
logical grounds. 

The controversy about Newman arose 
from a misconception which interpreted 
his theory of the origin of faith as meaning 
that certitude was nothing more than a 
summation of probabilities. We do not 
propose to show the erroneousness of 
this impression. This is done very effec- 
tually by Dr. Flanagan in the schol- 
arly volume under review.'! The author 
does not confine himself to the task of 
defending Newman from the charge of 
Modernism, but also gives much attention 


1 Newman, Faith and the Believer. By 
Philip Flanagan, D.D. (Newman Bookshop, 
Westminster, Md.). 
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to the constructive influence of his theories 
in religious thought. This influence is 
growing from day to day. Hence, the 
chapter on “The Value of Newman” 
will prove especially interesting and timely. 
The volume constitutes a valuable con- 
tribution to Newman literature. 

Perhaps the modern Gestalt theory 
(configurationism) will shed new light on 
Newman’s views. The cumulation of 
arguments in favor of Christianity, as 
Newman conceives the matter, is not a 
mere addition, because a summation does 
not change the nature of the separate items. 
The sum belongs to the same order as the 
units of which it is composed. What 
Newman meant was that the many con- 
verging arguments become organically 
connected, fall into a significant pattern, 
and coalesce into a whole in which the 
parts take on a new meaning. The con- 
vergence of the arguments itself is an 
argument in its own right of singular force 
which in turn reinforces the convincing 
evidence of the separate arguments taken 
in isolation. Something like this Newman 
had in mind, as appears from the function 
which he assigns to the ‘“‘illative sense,” 
the action of which consists in seeing the 
underlying drift of the manifold evidence 
and grasping its essential unity. 

CHARLES BRUEHL, Ph.D. 


Authentic Portraits of the Saints.— 
Every once in a while a priest seeks, for 
himself or for some interested devotee, an 
authentic portrait of a Patron Saint. Very 
often he will look in vain, especially if the 
Saint happens to belong to a century long 
past. Even when he does find a picture, 
it is apt to be a “prettified’’ likeness, the 
type that the purveyors of religious wares 
seem to think is the only one people will 
buy. In any event, even were something 
entirely satisfactory obtained, there is 
apt to be some uncertainty as to how good a 
likeness the picture or statue really is. 

Recently Pantheon Books has made 
available an English edition of a book of 
genuine portraits or other likenesses of one 


hundred Saints, with introductory essays 
on canonization and the work of tracing 
authentic facial reproductions. The pic- 
tures are black-and-white reproductions. 
Accompanying the physical likeness of 
each Saint is a brief account of the salient 
events of his life. Fifteen Saints and beati 
up to the year 1000, whose likenesses 
were available, are pictured in the volume. 
The remaining eighty-five subjects belong 
to the second millenium of the Church. 
One can readily appreciate that the author 
has given us the fruit of painstaking labor 
and his personal devotion to the blessed of 
heaven. He has made the Saints live in a 
way that so many of their biographers have 
failed to do. 

Included in this collection are the pictures 
of many Saints who are familiar to most of 
us only by name. For example, we are 
given several likenesses of St. Antoninus 
of Florence. Holiness and gentleness are 
clearly reflected in his face. We can 
understand why so many were attracted to 
him for spiritual guidance. There is an 
impressive picture of St. Jerome Aemi- 
liani, the great apostle of children, and two 
separate likenesses of St. Bernardine of 
Siena, the zealous preacher of the Holy 
Name. Included also is a self-portrait of 
the mystic, St. Catherine of Bologna, and 
an image of St. Albert the Great, taken 
from his own episcopal seal. One is 
struck by the family resemblance between 
St. Basil and St. Gregory of Nyssa and 
between St. Cyril and St. Methodius. 
Of the Saints of modern times we have 
many striking pictures—St. Paul of the 
Cross, St. Alphonsus Ligouri, St. Clement 
Maria Hofbauer, St. John Bosco, St. 
Teresa of Lisieux. Would that the photo- 
graph of the latter contained in the book 
were in the hands of all her clients! They 
would certainly understand that her little 
way was really the way of a great soul. 

Francis B. DONNELLY, J.C.D. 


1 The Face of the Saints. By Wilhelm 
Schamoni. Translation by Anne Fremantle 
(Pantheon Books, Inc., New York. City). 
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